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_ This Issue and the Next 


PLENTY TO A little while ago we ran 

READ an editorial asking folks 
what they read in the busy season. Most 
of them answered that they read about 
everything, whether they were busy or 
not. Here, then, is an issue that ought 
to please those folks. Ber the rest of you, 
a rainy day ora rainy week ts certainly 
over-due, Perhaps it will come this week 
and give you a chance to go thru the pa- 
per from cover to cover. 


ANOTHER TAX H. A. Wallace's second 

ARTICLE tax article is on page 6. 
Folks seem to like these articles, because 
they are short and pointed, because they 
represent considerable research, and be- 
cause the maps help tell the story in a 
graphic way. There are more of them to 
come. 














SELLING Eastman’s article on page 3 

MILK is based mostly on the expe- 
rience of eastern farmers, but he says 
a number of things that can be applied 
out here. And, speaking of cows, the 
dairy department, on page 25, is extra 
g00d this week. 


JOBS FOR The article on page 6 Is a 

JUN collection of tips from two 
Iowa farmers as to jobs to do in June 
and how to do them. We would like to 
have other timely suggestions on farm 
work from other farmers. If you write 
now, tho, it must be about work that is 
to be done in late June or early July. 


IN PLACE Corn is high and _ scarce. 
OF CORN What is the man who has 
hogs and cattle to feed to do? The ar- 
ticle on page 7 can’t tell him how to get 
cheap corn when there isn’t any, but it 
does give him some tips on corn substi- 
tutes that may help save a little on feed 
costs. 


CLOVER It looks as if the hay crop this 
HAY year was going to be short. 
All the more reason for curing it so as to 
et the most feed value possible out of 
e small volume. The article on page 13 
has some good suggestions. 


HEARTS AND Another of Ruth Wal- 

HOMES lace’s ‘‘Barnyard Stories” 
is on page 16 this week. Try it on the 
children. Miss Wylie has a good article 
on jams and jellies and other short ar- 
ticles on page 19. On page 19, too, is 
some interesting material on the Garden 
Club, 


THE AUTO Those of you that have had 
CONTEST g00d luck on auto trips 
ought to come thru with an article in 
this contest. Figure that some other 
farmer is asking you, ‘“‘Where shall I go 
this summer?" Where, that is, after the 
corn is laid by and work eases up. Tell 
us of the most enjoyable trip you have 
taken and make the suggestions that will 
help others to enjoy it. Send your story, 
not more than 1,000 words, in to the Auto 
j Contest Editor by June 15. Prizes of $10, 
$5, $3, $2 and $1 will be given. 


HOW ABOUT On page 8 is a fine article 

HORSES by Charles F. Sarle, of 
the Department of Agriculture. Sarle 
used to be stationed at Des Moines as a 
representative of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. He knows the middle- 
west. This article is based on a thoro 
survey of the horse situation on the farm. 
Horse breeders and horse users will want 
to read it. 


VOICE OF THE Some new arguments 
’ FARM started on page 10 this 
week, and some old ones carried on. 
“Glass Houses” and /*‘‘Pheasants and 
Farmers” ought to stir up some interest. 


INTRODUCING Al is one of the great 

AL ACRES inventors of the age. Ask 
him if you don’t pelieve it. Also, he is 
the center of the best comic strip with a 
farm angle that we have been able to 
find. His first appearance is on the “Fresh 
From the Country” page. Watch for him 
there from now on. 
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-You Save TWICE by using 


Minnesota Paints 
-time tested 


OU save, first, on the job itself, because Minnesota Paint 

spreads further and covers better—requiring less paint for the job. You 

save again by the longer life of Minnesota Paint. It stands up long after 
a cheaper paint has checked, chalked and blistered, requiring an expensive re- 
moval job before repainting. 


Minnesota Paints include barn paint, house paints, porch floor paint, shingle 
stains, mineral paints, automobile finishes and polishes, varnishes, flat interior 
paint, enamels, etc. For 54 years we have adhered steadfastly to the policy of 
making only the purest and best paints, ground in pure old process linseed oil 
of our own make. 


Your nearest Minnesota Paint dealer can give you helpful information about 
the right paint for each job. Write for valuable book about painting. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co., 1115 So. 3rd. St, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MEYER 


CUP ELEVATOR 


BRAND 


FE Uf 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM AND VIRUS 


the proven aid to thousands 4 MEYER MFG. CO. pox 1569 MonrTon, IL. 


Farmers in the United States lose from 30 to 40 million feed Hoss for Bis ser Profits 














dollars annually from hog cholera. For 93 years this has been 
going on—and hog cholera is a PREVENTABLE disease! 

You may have been lucky in other years, but this year, 
unless Fy vaccinate your herds, you may suffer a big loss. 
SIOUX BRAND Anti-Hog Cholera Serum and Virus will 
save your hogs from this dread disease. Call your veterinarian, 

ave him vaccinate. Be sure he uses SIOUX BRAND! 

A complete stock of veterinary needs— 
prompt service—always, 
Get our free booklet giving practical facts that will cut down 
your hog losses and increase your profits. Send a postcard today. 


Sioux City Serum Company 


Sioux City, lowa 
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JHEN I was’a little boy, more than— 
let’s see, can it be possible ?—yes, sir, 
more than thirty years ago, father kept 

some twenty-five cows, miles back on a hill 
farm in a southern tier county of New York. 
‘As the cows were milked, the milk was carried 
in pails across the barn- 
yard over a fence stile 
and into the outside door 
of the cool cellar and 
‘‘set’’ in long vats and 
tin pans for the cream 
to rise, 

My memories of that 
old stile that led over the 
barnyard fence are par- 
ticularly vivid, for I got 
licked and sent to bed 
once for tripping the 
hired girl (yes, sir, they 
used to have them) as 
fhe was going up the steps of the stile and 
carrying two pails brimming full of milk. 

Years later, I came to know how moth- 





E.R. Eastman 





By E. R. Eastman 


the rude marketing methods that were in vogue 
when I dumped the hired girl, milk and all, 
over the barnyard fence. 

To what do we owe the progress in market- 
ing that has been made? Many things of course 
have contributed, but if I were to choose three 
factors that have helped put dairying on a busi- 
ness basis and brought better conditions to 
dairy farms, they would be, first, the improved 
quality of our product; second, the develop- 
ment of the demand for fluid milk and the gen- 
erally increasing consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts, and, third, the organization of dairymen. 

Speaking first of the improved quality of 
milk, some of us have been forced by stringent 


health regulations to improve the sanitary con-, 


ditions under which our milk is produced. Some 
of these regulations have been arbitrary and 
unreasonable, but most good dairymen have 
come to agree that in the main it was a good 
thing for the industry that we had to clean up. 


SELLING MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 


Hindsights and Foresights Upon the Biggest Task the Dairyman Has 


the constantly increasing per capita consump- 
tion of milk and dairy products, and this in- 
creased demand has made it possible to pay 
farmers better prices and has-improved, from 
the dairyman’s standpoint, the whole market- 
ing situation. 

I have heard farmers say before now, ‘‘Give 
us good prices for our milk; then, and not until 
then, wiil we improve the quality.’’ But eco- 
nomic law does not work that way. Quality 
must precede price. 

The second great cause of improved dairy 
markets is the increasing consumption. An in- 
teresting book could be written on this subject 
alone. It is not so many years since the con- 
sumers, even in quite large cities, took their 
own pitchers or pails and went to nearby dair- 
ies for their milk supply, and even more re- 
cently dairymen were both producers and dis- 
tributers. This latter practice of course pre- 
vails to a considerable extent yet. But with the 
larger cities, it soon became impracticable for 
producers to do their own marketing and they 

began reaching out farther and farther 





er slaved to skim that milk and to make 
it into butter. But the thing that most 
impressed itself then upon my childish 
mind was going with mother to sell the 
butter. We took the big tubs in the old 
“democrat’’ to the station agent at the 
town in the valiey and he would take a 
long rod, run it way to the bottom of 


THE STANDARD FARM-~PAPER EDITORIAL 


, SERVICE 


This is one of a series of special articles by the-mem- 
bers of the Standard Farm Paper Editorial Board. The 
members of this board are as follows: 


for their supply until now the great city 
of New York draws its supply from 
several states. over a radius of several 
hundred miles. And each city’s milk 
zone is getting wider every year. 


Food Value of Dairy Products 


In addition to the great increase of 






























each tub, and when it came out covered H. A. Walllace....rsssesssssssssens Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 4 1, ulation in the cities, which naturally 

with golden butter, with much rolling of Ci Wr QR BOI WN ivcccsescsicegpisvetoteaseaie Prairie Farmer, Chicago, IIlinois results in a larger demand for milk, 

j eyes and smacking of lips, he would D. A. Walllace.......cccccccrccrcserssreeres The Farmer, St. Paul, Minnesota there has been in recent years a tremen- 
taste of it to test its quality at various Clarence Poe.......... Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama dous awakening of the publie to the 
places along the rod, John Pickett......Pacific Rural Press, San Francisco, California value of milk and dairy produgts as food. 

: E, R. Eastman.............. American Agriculturist, New York City : s its ras e 

“Silver Threads Among the Gold’’ Fe Ais EO cicecssccincreie Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Nebraska pha Reger il aver rie Siressnen all 

I also remember how I was impressed John Cunningham...Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wisconsin little, in my opinion; but it has been 

with the station agent’s long gray whis- A; J, Glover.......... Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin fortunate in having about all the private 

kers, particularly after he had sunk De Witt ©. Wig. ...vsvssssseee Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Illinois and public health agencies, including in- 


them into the golden rod of butter sev- 
eral times and then put the butter back 
into the tub! Anyway, mother’s butter 
must have passed the station agent’s test 
for he always accepted it. 

The farm women used to make good 
butter in the old days; but now, judging 
by the stuff on sale at most country 
8tores, home butter making has almost 
become a lost art. 


E. R. Eastman, editor of the American Agriculturist, 
brings out some facts about the milk business in its na- 
tional scope which have a direct bearing on the relation- 
ship to the welfare of every dairyman. Mr. Eastman 
was in the thick of the fight back in 1916, when the 
dairy farmers of New York and adjacent states made 
their first successful stand. Thru his associations be- 
fore and since he has had unusual opportunities to get 
a true insight into the great business of making and 


stitutions and individuals interested in 
improving the diet, working constantly 
to increase the consumption of dairy 
products. 

The result has been an increase of per 
capita consumption, according to the 
United States Department of Agrieul- 
ture, from 43 gallons in 1918 to 54.75 
gallons in 1924. I do not have figures 
for earlier years, but the increase for 
those years is greater still. The consump- 








newt Such was the beginning of my experi- 
aking ‘€nece with the dairy marketing problem. 
‘Bear: he farm women—your mother and 


selling milk. 


tion of ice cream has more than doubled 
since 1910; in 1910 it was 1.04 gallons 








mine—broke their health and possibly 
injured that of their children by the back and 
heart-breaking work with primitive methods in 
taking care of the milk of large dairies—and all 
‘for what? Butter sold as low as 10 cents a 
pound, and in the beginning of marketing milk 
m fluid form, milk in the flush season often 
sold for from 50 to 75 cents a hundred. The re- 
sult was that many of the farm people on the 
uiry farms of a previous generation went 
Without all of the luxuries of life and often 
Some of the necessities. 

Problems of farm people are hard enough 
now, but whether we are able to see it or not, 
the standard of farm life has steadily risen in 
the past half century. We talk about the 

ood old times,’’ but few of us would enjoy 
a very long if we had to return to them. 

fe on the farm today is a different proposi- 
tion. To be sure, we are still a long ways, as 
the crow flies, from the land of the millennium 
“M the dairy marketing business, but also, by 
Same token, we are quite a little spell from 








I am personally very fond of milk, and my 
family has been taught to use it in large quan- 
tities. But I know that it is the most suscept- 
ible food in the world to taint, dirt and infee- 
tion. In spite of the fact that I like it and I 
know it is a good food when clean, my family 
would go milk hungry many a long day if it 
were produced under the conditions that gener- 
ally prevailed no longer than twenty years ago. 
Every farmer knows what I mean. There were 
more than several dairies in every community 
where the product was more or less ‘‘chocolate 
colored’’ before it reached the house. 

I think one of the most wonderful achieve- 
ments that has been made in the commercial 
world in the last quarter century is the develop- 
ment of the sanitary care and transportation of 
milk that puts it on the consumer’s table, often 
three or four hundred miles from where it was 
produced, pure and sweet, with its original high 
quality unimpaired. The point of it is that this 
high quality product has been a large factor in 


per capita, while in 1924 it was 2.43 
gallons. The consumption of condensed milk is 
also constantly increasing. On the other hand, 
however, there has been very little inereased 
per capita consumption in butter and cheese 
since 1910. 

This growth of city population plus increased 
per capita demand have saved the dairy indus- 
try and made it one of the fundamental oceu- 
pations of the land. Without it, it is unpleasant 
to think what might have happened to dairy- 
men, for production of milk and its products 
has increased by leaps and bounds, always 
keeping to a greater or lesser extent ahead of 
the demand. Not only this, but better transpor- 
tation methods and increased knowledge in 
handling milk and its products over long dis- 
tances have constantly enlarged the territory 
from which the cities have received their 
supplies. 

During the war, there was a big demand for 
condensed and evaporated milk, and the better 
prices resulting led (Concluded on page 15), 
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A SELF-SUFFICING NATION 


OR some years we have held and expressed 
the opinion that a good many of our diffi- 
culties as a nation would be over if we could 
reconcile ourselves to being on the whole a self- 
sufficing nation. From the farm angle, we 
should be better off if all our farm products 
were consumed at home and prices set by do- 
mestic, not world demand, As a measure of 
~ pocial safety, a small surplus so handled by a 
government corporation as not to depress the 
home price, would be worth maintaining. In 
the field of business and finance, it has seemed 
to us that if surplus wealth were turned back 
to increasé consumer demand for goods, we 
might enjoy greater prosperity at home and 
avoid the international complications that come 
with foreign trade and foreign investments. 

Of late we have been surprised to note that 
this idea of ours has been taken up in quarters 
which have in the past not shown much friend- 
liness for the farmer. The doctrine of adjust- 
ment of production to demand, of a national 
agriculture producing just enough for the na- 
tion’s needs, is being preached vigorously. We 
wonder why this sudden conversion. 

The explanation may lie in two facts, First 
is the fact that complete adjustment of produe- 
tion to home demand, with no surplus for ship- 
ment abroad, would make the McNary-Haugen 
bill needless, And certain forees would like 
to persuade farmers and others that the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill is not needed badly now and 
will not be needed at all very soon. The second 
fact is that this doctrine of a self-sufficing na- 
tion, as it comes from certain quarters in the 
east, refers entirely to the farmer and not to 
trade and finance. 

Stated in raw terms, this means that foreign 
nations have only a certain buying power. If 
they expend it for American farm products 
they wiil have less available for American man- 
ufactured goods. Therefore, in the interests 
of manufactures exported, cut the farmer off 
from the foreign market. Stripped of its fine 
language, this talk by certain commercial 
groups about adjustment of agricultural pro- 
duction to demand simply means that these in- 
terests have decided that foreign money ought 
to go into the pockets of manufacturers rather 


than of farmers. And to make the. exporting 
of farm products unpopular, and relatively un- 
profitable, these groups- will doubtless con- 
tinue to oppose a government export corpora- 
tion and continue to,urge that farmers eut pro- 
duction so as to stay out of the foreign field. 

Probably this is only the start of the pro- 
gram. If agriculture can be crippled in this 
way, the next step will be a move to take the 
tariff off farm products and feed workmen in 
eastern factories from the products of Argen- 
tina and Australia. That, of course, would 
mean destruction for agricultural civilization 
as we know it in America today. 

We want to make it clear that this ideal of 


a self-sufficing nation is worth while only if. 


the same conditions apply to trade and finance 
that apply to agriculture. Right now the Unit- 
ed States has around eleven billion dollars 
invested abroad; its foreign trade in manufac- 
tured goods has increased greatly. What if 
this surplus of wealth, instead of going into 
foreign investments or into over-capitalized 
concerns at home, had been turned back to in- 
crease consumer prosperity and consumer de- 
mand? Probably the poorly clothed, the poorly 
housed among us, could have used up the ex- 
ports of manufactured goods that went abroad. 
Probably, too, the underfed of the country, 
granted adequate buying power, could have 
consumed a good part of our exports of agri- 
cultural products here at home. 

These are things to remember when folks talk 


in the same breath of restricting agricultural - 


production and of pushing foreign trade in 
manufactured goods. It is simply the old game 
of building an industrial civilization in the 
eastern United States at the expense of Ameri- 
can agriculture, 





DEAD CIVILIZATIONS 


LWAYS the immediate past seems more 

significant than time long gone by. We 
try to make allowance for our natural bias in 
the matter and to recall that after all the Na- 
poleonic wars were a major conflict and not 
merely a minor skirmish leading up to the 
struggle that began in 1914. Yet inevitably we 
tend to think that our presence in the present 
time lends the moment significanee, and that 
past ages, influenced only by such minor fig- 
ures as Socrates, Plato, Mareus Aurelius, must 
be somehow inferior. 

Our view of history is colored in this way. 
We think of the history of the United States 
as a major fact in world history. This is the 
peak of civilization from which the level of eul- 
ture slides back into the middle ages, the days 
of Greece and Rome, and to an antiquity still 
further removed and about which we know 
still less. 

In fact, people from northern Europe have 
lived on this continent for a shorter time than 
the Romans occupied Britain, for a time not 
much longer than the Danes held their king- 
dom in northern Ireland, or Norway its prov- 
ince in Greenland. We think of the last three 
as unimportant historical incidents in the life 
of a country. What will students a thousand 
years from now think of us? 

But there is a lack of proportion even more 
startling than this. Because we come from 
northern European stock, we tend to exag- 
gerate the importance of Europe in the world’s 
histories. As a matter of fact, great civiliza- 
tions rose and died in the east thousands of 
years before light-haired barbarians began to 
stream down out of the forests of the north to 
attack the legféns of Rome. At Kish, in Meso- 
potamia, excavations have just been made that 
show the existence of a mighty empire in 3,000 
B. C., an empire, moreover, which had lasted 
long enough to devise some of the luxuries that 
we sometimes think belong exclusively to our 
own age. 


More significant of the importance of eas 
ern civilization in world history is the regen 
suggestion by Wiener, of Harvard, that i, 
Arabic civilization which dominated a maiop 
part of Africa by 900 A. D., reached ¢ 
across the Atlantic to Mexico two centyp; 
later. The province of Mindango, on the we 
African coast, was a Semetic outpost. Michoa he 
can, on the east coast of Mexico, shows the sama 
type of language. Wiener’s conclusion, andi 
is supported by other than philological ie 
dence, i is that traders from Afriea visited M 
ico regularly. Columbus found gold pellets, 
the same mixture of gold and copper used jy 
Africa, among the natives of the West Indies _ 
If Wiener is right, America was discovered 
some three hundred years before Columbus ge 
sail. The nations of Europe, however, were too. 


quarrelsome, ignorant and isolated to benefit 


by that early discovery. } 

It is a good thing for the people of a young 
and haughty nation to look back over the long” 
record of history and become a little more come 
scious of their relative insignificance. It ig. 
well to remember that every civilization that 
thought,‘‘ We are the people and wisdom will dig 
with us,’’ killed itself by that thought as by g 
sword. We need to realize how shifting and” 
impermanent these institutions of ours ares 
what statecraft 21d wisdom are needed (9 
change them to meet changing needs; what. 
courage and what wit are needed if we amg 
even to maintain a civilization that will last 
long enough to be awarded the attention of a: 
footnote in a history of the world five thou 
sand years hence. 





IRRESPONSIBLE SALES TALK 


NE of the high pressure salesmen for thé 
Grain Marketing Company recently ape 
proached a wealthy Iowa farmer with the prope 
osition to buy $2,500 worth of Class A stock, 


He was to pay $500 in cash and sign four notes. 


of $500 each, bearing 6 per cent interest, paye 


able, respectively, in one, two, three and four’ 


years. The salesman said, however, that thé 
only cash necessary would be the $500 first 
payment, and that the profits of the company 
would be so great that none of the rest of the 
money would ever have to be paid. We have 
heard this talk before, and also moticed that 
people who fell for it have found it necessary 


to pay’ the notes promptly when they became” 
due, the golden-tongued salesman long since 


having disappeared. 
It seems that at least one of these salesmet 


for the Grain Marketing Company is using an 
interesting addition to the usual glittering sales 


talk. He 
dine are backing it. 
retary Hoover, with his commercial outlook 


says that Coolidge, Hoover and Jat 


on agricultural problems, might desire the sue” 
cess of this huge pseudo co-operative in the 


hope that it might possibly head off the move 


for genuine co-operation among the farmertt] 
We believe, however, that Hoover is a wise mal” 
and that he would be absolutely opposed he 


having any stock salesman dragging in 


name as a reference in a stock selling schem@) 
éf this sort. No one connected with the goverme™ 


ment in the way Coolidge, Hoover and Jardine 
are connected, can afford to back any stocke 
selling scheme. It seems to us that any sales 


man who uses methods of this sort proves hime 
self at once to be, in the eyes of any intelligent 


person, a high-pressure artist. 


4 
In the development of human character there ™ 
of necessity be many things unpleasant, ant 





leads to what we might call unhappiness. Our 
periences as children ought to suggest this. 
Parents reproved us, ridiculed us, often chaste” 
us, sometimes unjustly even. But as long 4 ‘ 
loved them and revered them, home was a place 4 
joy always, even if we were sometimes unhéap 
Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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LACES. FARMER, June.$, 1926 
t gif A FARM LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

ace . ITH the idea of getting the views of its 
hat ’ membership on a farm legislative pro- 









‘am for next winter, the American Farm Bu- 
‘au federation is calling for a referendum on 
‘, number of legislative topics. The different 
res on this referendum will doubtless be 
wiked over in thousands of township meetings 
ip the next few months, and the total votes in 
pany cases should give a clear idea of the sen- 
tment of the membership. 

' The idea is admirable. To carry it out with 
perfect fairness is of course difficult. Yet it is 
‘particularly unfortunate that the federation 
‘should have made a serious blunder in regard 
jo the stating of the question dealing with the 
principal item of the legislative program, the 
| export plan. 

1H On this the double question is asked: ‘‘Do 
“you favor legislation providing a government 
export corporation which would buy farm prod- 
gets at a protected higher price in this country, 
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re COlle TE oj] them abroad at the lower world price and 
It ig ‘gllocate the loss to all of the préducers of the 
n Ma products in an effort to raise prices in this 
vill dig euntry materially above the world price, such 
8 by 8M gs is proposed in the McNary-Haugen bill, or 
i and H Ao you favor the organization of a commodity 
5 a7 oo-operative association to handle such specific 
led to products of which there is an exportable sur- 
What plus?’ 
ve a6 ~ Now to ask a farmer to take his choice of 
ll ME these propositions is sheer nonsense. Most 
1 of a farmers will say ‘‘yes’’ to both. Most farmers 
thou recognize that only a government corporation 


hope that in a few years it may be possible to 
organize producers so that this work may be 
taken over by the co-operatives themselves, The 
two plans are not alternatives; they supple- 
ment each other. 

This very obvious error may be discovered 
and corrected before the ballots go out to the 
membership. We hope so. To submit the mat- 
ter in its present form would be to confuse the 
minds of some of the members as to what was 
really wanted and to make the results of the 
vote worthless unless a majority were keen 
enough to see thru the’ carelessness of the state- 
ment and vote ‘‘yes’’ on both questions. 








wad DICKINSON AND THE McNARY-HAUGEN 
came BILL 
since HEFADLINES in daily papers are a cause of 
2 atremendous amount of misunderstanding 
sme @ of current issues. Folks read them hastily, skip 
ig a over the body of the article, and unconsciously 
sales # accept as truth what the headline says, This 
Jar @ is not always the fault of the headline writer. 
See He only has a few words in which to tell the 
tlook story, and sometimes the story has complica- 
sue tions involved that can not be told in a few 





words. Sometimes, of course, he is careless and 
Musstates basic facts. Then real trouble starts. 
_It is dn old saying that a lie can go five 
times around the world while the truth is get- 
ting its boots on. Perhaps it is hopeless to at- 
tempt to overtake this particular lie. Yet in 
Justice to an Iowa congressman who has always 
Played square with the farmers, we make the 
attempt. 
Several months ago a Des Moines paper ran 
headline, ‘‘Dickinson Fights MeNary-Hau- 
gen Bill,”’ over a Washington news story. That 
dline was a lie. The story told of the fight 
made by Congressman Dickinson to kill the 
Capper-Haugen bill, a bill which represented 
@ degree the views of the president’s agri- 
cultural conference. The. Capper-Haugen bill 
Was not a farm bill; it simply represented the 
attempt of the chairmen of both agricultural 
Committees to put the recommendations of the 
Conference in such shape that congress would 
@ chance to vote on them. The reccm- 
tions of the conference, as will be remem- 






















ean do such work now; likewise most farmers . 





bered, were disapproved by practically every 
farm organization. Congressman Dickinson at- 
tempted to substitute for this measure one sup- 
ported by a group of co-operatives. He won 
his fight in the house, but lost in the senate. 

Now comes a country newspaper editor, who 
doubtless remembered the headline in the Des 
Moines paper, and after some unkind and in- 
accurate remarks about Congressman Dickin- 
son, he winds up with this statement: ‘‘The 
MeNary-Haugen bill may or may not be a mea- 
sure that will bring relief to agriculture, but 
whether it is or not, it received no support 
from Congressman Dickinson.’’ 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Congressman Dickinson was one of the first to 
support the export plan. Before any middle- 
west farm organization had come out in favor 
of it, while it was still doubtful whether it 
would ever win any popular support in Iowa, 
he was bold enough to urge its passage, both 
at Washington and at home. He voted for the 
bill when it was before the house a year ago. 
He worked for it in the last session. We doubt 
if the export plan has had any supporter more 
consistent than Congressman Dickinson. 

Of course, no one familiar with the situation 
at Washington would make a mistake like this. 
Yet there are always some who read with too 
little discrimination and who accept rumors for 
facts. Perhaps there may even be some be- 
nighted citizen of the corn belt who would see 
the headline, ‘‘Wallaces’ Farmer Fights Ex- 
port Plan,’’ and believe it. Yet to make that 
mistake about us would hardly be more ridicu- 
lous than to make it about Congressman Dick- 
inson. 





DUTHIE EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


A NEPHEW of William Duthie, the famous 

Shorthorn breeder, has given the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen a sufficiently large sum of 
money to endow an experimental stock farm, 
which is to be known as the Duthie Experi- 
mental Farm. Hitherto, the experiment sta- 
tions, both in this country and abroad, have 
accomplished nothing of note in the breeding 
of farm animals. Excellent work has been done 
with rats and guinea pigs, but nothing what- 
ever with domestic animals. It will be inter- 
esting, therefore, to watch the development of 
the Duthie Experimental Farm, endowed with 
funds furnished by a Scotch farmer. 





NEW FARM LOAN POLICY 


ATES on farm loans made thru the federal 
land bank at Omaha are down a quarter 
of 1 per cent. The new rate is 514 per cent. 
Ten per cent dividends on stock are to con- 
tinue. This means a net rate of 5 per cent. The 
news ought to swell the business done by the 
federal Jand bank in this district. The low cost 
of getting a loan and the fact that frequent 
renewals are not needed are factors that 
will aid. 

More important, however, than the news of 
rate reduction is the fact that in permitting 
this reduction in the’ Omaha district the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board is adopting a new pol- 
icy. Heretofore, rates all over the country 
have risen and have fallen together. It made 
no difference that the Omaha bank was making 
money hand over fist was doing business in 
unusually good farming territory and was able 
to keep overhead expenses low. Probably the 
Omaha bank could get by on a margin of one- 
half of 1 per cent over the bond rate, or even 
less. Yet it has been forced to take 1 per cent 
like the rest. True, the extra profits went into 
reserve or dividends, but this was a clumsy 
method of meeting the situation. 

By permitting the Omaha Land Bank to re- 
duce its rate to 514 per cent while all other 
land banks kept at 544 per cent, the Farm Loan 








Board has opened the way for a policy which 
will permit this district to make loans just as 
cheaply as the bond market and its own ex- x 
penses will permit. This is good news. Farm- ‘a 
ers will save money on loans thru the farm land xg 










bank, By the competition the farm land bank — | 
will provide, they will save money when they 
borrow thru other agencies. a 


The interest burden is one of the greatest 
many farmers bear. Tite new policy of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board will help lighten it. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


It seems that certain salesmen and others - 
connected with the Grain Marketing Company a 
are spreading abroad the impression that the . 
Wallaces’ Farmer opposition to the Grain Mar- 
keting Company should be discounted because, 
so these people claim, Wallaces’ Farmer op- 
posed the farmers’ elevators in their co-opera- 
tive movement back in 1903 and 1904. Now 
the people who originated this falsehood must 
have known that they were lying, but doubtless e 
most of those who are repeating it are simply 
ignorant on these matters, some of them being 
absolutely unacquainted with farmer co-opera- 
tive effort today, let alone back in 1903 and 
1904. 

I know from what conversations I used to 
have with my father and grandfather about 
co-operative movements twenty years ago, that 
they were always strongly in favor of genuine 
co-operatives, honestly organized, which had 
any prospect of rendering service more cheap- " 
ly than the old line companies. But in order 
to verify my memory on this matter, I have 
gone over the files of Wallaces’ Farmer, page 
by page, in 1903 and 1904. Nowhere was there 
anything to be found indicating opposition to 
farmers’ elevators, but there was a lot in favor 4 
of them. Nearly two full pages, in faet, were = 
given to a favorable account of the formation 
of the Iowa Farmer Grain Dealers’ Associa- 





tion, in 1904, In 1904, also, Wallaces’ Farmer 


joined with the co-operative elevators in urging 
a state law compelling railroads to permit co- 
operative elevators to erect buildings on the 
railroad right of way: é 
The statement that Wallaces’ Farmer op- * 
posed the farmer elevator movement in the i 
early days in Iowa is so unfounded that we z 
want to ask any of our readers who hear any ¥ 
salesman or any person connected with the | 
Grain Marketing Company, making a state- . 
ment of this sort, to send us their affidavit, . 
and, if possible, the affidavit of one other per- 4 
son to the effect that such and such a person 
has made such and such a statement on such mar 
and such a date. Under the law, we believe 
that we have legal recourse against responsible § 
parties who make false statements of this sort. % 





Last week I had the opportunity of seeing a 
piece of open prairie sod which had never been 
plowed. Here were little grass flowers, Indian = 
tobacco, the kind of sweet william that likes the “4 
sunshine, etc. The most interesting thing to a 
me, however, was that in spite of the fact that 
this land had never been plowed or seeded, S 
nevertheless blue grass had crept in until it was ce: 
the one outstanding grass present. Blue grase ~~ 
is not a native grass, but it is better adapted = 
to Iowa conditions than the original wild lowa 4 
grasses. If this particular piece of wild prairie 
was pastured, the blue grass would doubtless 
gain rapidly on the wild vegetation, but as it is, : 
it oceupies only about one-fifth of the land. It 
will be interesting to visit this plot of land at 
rather frequent intervals this summer, to get 
an idea as to how the Iowa prairies looked at + ~ 
different times of year when the white man 
first came. I am assuming, of course, that 
aside from the blue grass, there are no other’ 3 
foreign invaders in this little plot of wild’) ~~ 


prairie meadow. ; 
H. A, WALLACE. 



















~ DISTRICT AND CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL TAXES. 


What Farmers in Different Iowa Counties Pay to Educate Their Children 


N MARCH and April of this year we wrote 
to the county treasurer of every county in 
Iowa, asking for the list of the number of 

mills levied for different purposes in the coun- 


ties. About two-thirds of the treasurers replied. 


Some of them apparently thought it was too 


“mueh bother to enclose the tax levies in’ the 


stamped addressed return envelopes sent them. 
After getting the tax levies from the’ 


By i. A. Wallace 


Carroll county may be lower than the sur- 
rounding counties because of the larger number 
of parochial schools. The typical district school 
seems to cost farmers about 40 cents an acre, 
or about $64 for a typical farm. In the ease of 
a farmer with one or two children of school 


age, an expense of $64 a year is a saatghts che; 
way of getting his children educated. “4 
The consolidated school map indicates a my 
greater variation in expenses per acre than 
district school map. Polk county seems to 
high here, with $2.06 an acre, whereas Decatyp 
county is low, with only 58 cents an acre. Ge 
erally speaking, the counties in the northemp 
part of the state spend somewhat mop 





counties, we computed the number of 





cents per acre paid in different counties 
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for different township and county pur- 
poses. This article deals with the taxes 
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per acre paid for schools. Now there are 
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two classes of schools, namely, district 
and consolidated, In this study we have 
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figured that when a farm township is 
hooked up with supporting a town 
school, that it is the same thing as a 
eonsolidated school. 

The maps reproduced herewith make 
an interesting contrast as to the average 
cost in cents per acre of district schools 
and consolidated schools. In some cases 
the extra cost of consolidated schools is 
only 30 or 40 cents an acre, or, roughly, 
about $40 or $50 for a typical farm. In 
Polk county, however, which is an ex- 
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Cents per acre paid by farmers for supporting district schools. 





treme case, it will be noted that consoli- ome ce eC oe RE 
dated schools are about $1.45 an acre , 
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more expensive than district schools, 
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or a total additional cost to a typical 
farm of over $200. 
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It is interesting to study the maps, 
county by county. In the district school 
map, it will be noticed that Buena Vista 
county spends more money on her one- 
room country sehools than any other 
county in the state. Perhaps the results 
warrant it. Perhaps the influence of the 
college at Storm Lake results in a de- 
mand for better education for the chil- 
dren among the parents of the county, 
with the result that Buena Vista county 
farm children have a better opportunity 
to learn than do the children in sur- 
rounding counties. 
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Cents per acre paid by farmers for schools in consolidated districts 


per acre on consolidated schools thay 
the south-central and northeastern coun 
ties. Where the land is rough, there. 
seems to be a tendency to cut “down on 
consolidated school expenses. The typi: 
cal farmer who supports a din thea 
school pays around $180, and in the 
of Polk county the cost for the typical’ 
farmer is over $300. 4 
It may be that the extra cost of a cone 
solidated school results in children gg: 
much better educated and better able to 
make their way in the world, that the’ 
money is well spent. Certain it is that” 
the next generation is the only real! 
wealth we have, and anything that will 
help them to get on better should be 
done. At the same time, it seems um 
questionably true that in most of the 
consolidated school districts of Towa the: 
school expenses are more than all of the’ 
other tax expenses put together. 
The farmer in a consolidated distrief 
should first investigate and take an im 
terest in the school before he kicks ag” 
the size of the taxes. It may be that ng 
material saving can be made in the mom 
ey spent, but inasmuch as such a large 
sum is spent that way, it seems well’ 
worth while for those who support 4 
consolidated school to see that as much 
as possible is gotten out of the money, 


about one-third of the children educate. 
ed in country schools eventually move’ 
to’ town, that the state should really 
bear about one-third of the country 
school expenses. 








JUNE JOBS FOR THE CORN BELT FARMER 


Suggestions on Stacking Hay, ‘‘Worming”’ Pigs, Selecting Breeding Stock 


that clover hay, especially, can not be 

stacked so that it will turn water and keep. 
It can be done, and any man who will just give 
the little trick that makes the difference be- 
tween a waterproof stack and one that rots to 
the ground, enough thought to understand it, 
and then practices it, ean build a stack that 
will not leak. 


How Does a Shingle Roof Turn Water? 


Compare a stack to a shingle barn roof. Why 
or how does the shingle roof turn water? Isn’t 
it because the roof has pitch and the first 
course of shingles is laid at the eave and each 
succeeding course lapping? Now let’s build a 
hay stack, giving the roof plenty of pitch, and 
begin shingling at the bottom. The way to get 
the pitch for each layer of hay is to keep the 
center of the stack tramped solid and higher 
than the edges. Never walk out within four 
feet or more of the edge. Pick the hay up in 
flat bunches with the fork and flap them down 
so that the stems lap from the edge toward the 
center of the stack. Keep the top of the stack 
uniform as you build up so that it will settle 
evenly without any sags or low spots to take 
water. Give the sides of stack enough pitch so 
that the top of stack when completed is not too 
wide. 

For the last two or three feet of the top of 
stack, we use green hay, as when it cures out it 
thatches into a waterproof covering. On top of 
this we put about six inches of green blue grass, 


® IS quite generally believed by farmers 


letting it lap down well over the crown of the 
stack, and tie it by throwing twine or wire over 
the stack every two feet and fastening the ends 
down along the sides with weights. 

When the stack settles, the sides will come 
down, as they are soft, and the center being 
tramped solid remains almost as when built. 
This settling process stands the stems of the 
outer layers of hay on end, lapping over each 
other from the ground up. After the stack has 
settled over night, take a garden rake and re- 
move loose bunches and straighten out the out- 
er course of stems so that the water will follow 
them down from the top of the stack, just like 
it runs down the shingle roof on your barn, and 
your stack will keep.—G. O. Merryman. 


Development of the Spring Pigs 


Every year about this time I begin to watch 
the spring pigs with special reference to breed- 
ing stock. A pig that comes from the sow and 
onto the full feed of tankage, oil meal and corn 
along with the pasture, is in just the right 
stage to watch to see how he is going to develop 
later. All the bad points and lack of rustle are 
shown up to a surprising degree. <A pig that 
has the rustle and the shape and the size, as 
compared with his litter mates and other pigs 
of the same age, has made a favorable impres- 
sion. If the old sow that suckled him has a ree- 
ord for producing a lot of them all alike, then 
that pig has a chance to make a real herd boay, 
or, in the ease of a gilt, she has the makings of 
a real old stand- by brood sow that will come 

‘ 


thru twice a year with seven to ten pigs a 


weaning time. : 
While working with the pigs during the dip. 


ping was a good time to see how they were do” 
The second dip of the lime-sulfur com. § 
pound seemed to do them more real good thai” 
Most of them came around the next | 
day after the second dip with sleek looking” 


ing. 
the first. 
coats of hair and an air for business that 
seemed t6 say, ‘‘Let me at that corn and tank” 


age and I'll show you that a pig eats to make @ 
hog of himself.’’ 


Getting Rid of Worms in Pigs 


I have tried to keep my pigs so that they had 
the least possible chance to get any worms, but 
I have the opinion that a few of them have &* 


few worms. I will supply myself with a good 
worm expeller and give a dose to about six 


the least thrifty pigs, according to the direc 
tions that are required with the dose to get the 3 
When I do this, I always keep the pigs 


worms. 
confined so that I can learn something about 
the seriousness of the infection if there is an 
Last winter I treated the entire lot of the fait 
pigs and separated the unthrifty ones from 
most thrifty ones, In the pen with the 
thrifty pigs the worms were found in consi 
able numbers. In the pen where the thri 
pigs were, I could not locate a single we 
One of the unthrifty fall pigs is now the ve 
choice of the fall gilts. A trifle smaller. iam 
her five litter sisters, but of really the DO® 
brood sow make-up of (Concluded on page ** 





Also it would seem that inasmuch ag) 
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@ i ducer-this summer will be to fatten his 
pigs with a minimum of eorn. Ways of 
? pplementing corn and substitutes for it are 
¢ particular interest with the corn price at its 
present level. There are, as it happens, certain 
other feeds at present available at prices which 
reommend their use in 1925 pig rations, Bar- 

, oats, middlings, and a few other feeds 
ould be carefully considered this year by the 
‘hog man planning his summer feeding schedule. 
Good pasture, of course, repre- 


Te primary concern of the swine pro- 













WHAT TO FEED IN PLACE OF CORN 


Barley, Oats and Middlings Can Substitute for Much Corn This Year 


plement for barley. It must be remembered 
that barley contains 20 per cent more protein, 
or bone and muscle building material, than 
corn. Because its protein content exceeds that 
of corn, barley can be profitably used when 
corn is high asa feed for growing pigs intended 
for breeding purposes. A test made at Ames a 
few years ago with breeding gilts showed that 
105 pounds of dry ground barley were equal to 
100 pounds of shelled corn, the gains being 
about the same. 3 








in the dry lot show a positive advantage for 2 
adding the middlings. As an average of nine : 
trials reported in ‘‘Feeds and Feeding,’’ by = 
Henry and Morrison, ‘pigs fed middlings in ad- “3 
dition to corn and tankage outgained and made 
cheaper gains than did pigs on corn and tank- 
age. In these dry lot experiments, 100 pounds = 
of middlings replaced 108 pounds of corn and igs 
eleven pounds of tankage. These experiments 
were with pigs weighing more than 100 pounds 
at the beginning of the tests. While lighter ‘ 

pigs do not use middlings quite so a 



























© TYP Monts one of the best ways of cut- 
dated ting down corn consumption. Ex- 
he C486 nerienced hog men are familiar 
LY Plea with the savings in grain feed that 

Bi reasonably good pasture effects. 
a Cte Qn the basis of many experiments, 
ren 90 


alfalfa, rape or clover pasture will 


able toy gsily save forty pounds of corn 


‘at the Mond fifteen to twenty pounds of 

S that HF tankage on every 100 pounds of 

y Teal pork produced. Farmers who have 

at will an alfalfa or clover pasture avail- 

ud De® ble for pigs this season have an 

1S WE ynusual opportunity to realize its 

of e follest usefulness. Those who do 

"s the not have a field of one of the le- 

of th gume crops should lose no time in 

., me geeding a few acres of rape, a crop 

striae which has-a carrying eapacity and 

an Mee gain-making ability practically 

‘ks a equal to those of alfalfa or the best ; 

at dover. In sections where a dry summer is to 

‘lal be expected, sudan grass serves very well as a 

; Wal gwine pasture. 

ort 4 Barley Comes Nearest to Replacing Corn 

much Among the farm grains, barley comes -the 

oney: B® nearest to replacing corn as a fattening feed 

ch for swine. It has more protein but less fat than 

inca isfound in corn. As a consequence, when bar- 

move ® key is fed the pigs usually require more grain 

reall but less tankage per pound of gain. After 

ae ® analyzing a great many feeding experiments in 
which corn and barley were compared, Henry 
and Morrison, of the Wisconsin station, came 
to the conclusion that, the cost of grinding be- 
ing considered, the farmer can afford to pay 
85 per cent as much per pound for barley as 
corn is selling for. In other words, when corn 
is selling at from $1 to $1.10 per bushel, the 
hog man can pay up to 85 or 95 cents per bush- 

gs at @ el for barley. 

3 While pigs will not gain quite so rapidly on 
dips # barley as on corn, barley can be used to good 
e do: @ advantage when it can be bought at the above 
come @ ratio. It is necessary to grind barley before 
than @® feeding it to hogs. Grinding increases the feed- 
next @ ing value more than 25 per cent. Soaking whole 
king @ barley is a poor substitute for grinding it. In 
that trials at the Oklahoma and Nebraska stations, 
tank-"@ soaked barley failed to produce any 
ake @ @ better results than dry whole bar- 

® ley. In a comparison with dry 
® ground barley, at the Wisconsin 
| @ ‘tation, the soaked whole barley re- 
‘had @ quired more than 40 per cent more 
, but than dry ground barley in 
we @°@ making the same gains. Otherstests 
good show that there is little to be gained 
Ix of trom soaking ground barley. 
iree 4 When barley is fed, the tankage 
t the @ quirements are diminished as 
pigs compared with what they are with 
bout | torn. As an average of eight ex- 
any periments summarized by Henry 
fall @ and Morrison, thig saving amount- 
Be to nine eee of tankage for 


every 100 pounds of gain. Since 
barley-fed pigs need less tankage, it 
8 wise to hand-feed tankage to 

em. There is more danger that 
they will eat more tankage than 
they need than is the ease with the 
, forn-fed pigs. In the light of some 





Good pasture cuts down grain consumption. 


The complete substitution of oats for corn in 
the fattening ration for swine is not profitable. 
Oats produce slower gains than does corn or 
barley, and when used as the only grain, sup- 
plemented with tankage, oats are worth only 
about three-fourths as much per pound as bar- 
ley. Oats can be used in a limited way as a 
corn substitute, however, providing the prices 
are right. When oats are selling at less than 
half the price per bushel of corn, they can be 
fed in the fattening swine ration at a rate not 
to exceed more than one-third of the ration. A 
mixture of two-thirds @orn and one-third oats 
will not produce as rapid gains as corn alone, 
but will cheapen the gains with the price situ- 
ation as it is at present. 

As a partial substitute for corn, middlings 
deserve consideration this season. Altho con- 
taining quite a little more protein than corn, 
middlings are primarily a fat-producing feed, 
similar to corn, and therefore can not be very 
successfully used as a supplement for corn, in 
the manner‘of tankage. The addition of mid- 
dlings to a corn and tankage ration would, 
however, appear to be justified when middlings 
are selling at not to exceed the price per pound 
of corn. if 

A large number of experiments in feeding 
middlings in connection with corn and tankage 








emg results, it is probable 
| Mat skim-milk makes the best sup- 


Use of the self-feeder must be modified in employing some corn 
substitutes. 





efficiently, swine growers should be 
able to save some corn this summer 
by feeding from one to two pounds 
of middlings per pig daily. Mid- 
dlings are now selling for less per 
pound than corn. According to the 
results of the experiments quoted, 
they are worth more, pound for 
pound, than corn when used as @ 
partial substitute. 
In an Ohio test middlings were 4 
added to a corn and tankage ration 4 
for brood sows and young pigs. 
The results of the experiment % 
showed the middlings to be worth * 
about 3 per cent more than an x 
equal weight of corn. In the feed- = 
ing of young pigs, flour middlings 
are estimated to be worth around 
13 per cent more than standard ; 
middlings, They constitute an- % 
other possibility as a partial substitute for corn 
in the spring pig ration. 
The use of middlings alone without corn is 4 
not to be recommended. In some Wisconsin 
tests, pigs fed middlings on rape pasture made 
gains of less than a pound per head daily, pro- 
ducing expensive gains. Similar tests at Ames 
with middlings and tankage showed that mid- 
dlings as a complete substitute for corn were 
worth not more than 75 per cent as much as 
corn and made considerably slower gains. 4 






















































Supplements Are Especially Imperative 


Barley, oats and middlings are the chief corn 4 
substitutes available to the corn belt farmer. 5 
Wheat and rye are now too high, and promise 
to continue to be too high in price to be eco- 
nomical feeds for swine. Among the corn sup- 
plements, tankage and skim-milk are of course 
the most important. Their use is especially 
imperative in connection with corn or its sub-* 
stitutes during the present season when corn 
is high. Certain combinations of tankage with 
other supplements may be in order. A combi- 
nation of half linseed meal and half tankage, 
fed with corn on good pasture, has been found 
to produce higher gains than corn and tankage, 
the linseed meal in this case being worth prac- 
tically as much per pound as tankage. Corn 
oil cake meal at present prices can 
probably be fed with profit as a 
partial substitute for tankage, 
using a mixture of two parts of 
tankage and one part of oil cake 
meal. 

That the feeding of a supple. 
mental feed in conjunction with 
corn is advisable even on the best 
‘pasture is indicated by many feed- 
ing trials. Evvard at Ames and Rob- 
ison at the Ohio station, found, for 
instance, that when tankage was ; 
fed in addition to corn to 50-pound af 
pigs on excellent rape pasture, at : 
the rate of a quarter of a pound per 
pig daily, 100 pounds of tankage 
saved 415 pounds of corn. This “a 
saving at present prices would be 
poner Mac In addition, however, 
the pigs which had tankage gained 
more rapidly and were marketable 
much sooner than those which had 
no supplement. The amount of 
tankage or other supplement re- 
quired on. (Concluded on page 23) 
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A HORSE SHORTAGE, WHEN AND WHERE} 


_ Department Investigation Shows Lots of Old Horses and Few Colts 


S A horse and mule shortage to 
become acute within the next 


By Charles F. Sarle 


In the cotton states of the soni 
the mule is the best source of fag 





few years? In their study of 
the horse and mule population of 
the United States, the Department 
of Agriculture bas come upon a 
situation that would indicate a se- 
rious shortage of farm animals in 
almost the immediate future. It is 
extremely doubtful if this shortage 





The charts below bear out the contention of Mr. Sarle that 
a draft horse shortage is due soon. 
to Iowa farmers to note that Iowa is better off proportionately than 
other corn belt states. Horse breeders have held on thru a long 
period of hard times; it seems possible that the survivors may soon 
be well rewarded for their endurance. 


It should be some consolation 


power for colored croppers 
hired help. Yet the south, east 
the Mississippi river, has alway 
shipped in more mules than the 
raise. These mules are getting lg 
and must be replaced. Less thay 
10 per cent of the mules frog 
North Carolina to Louisiana 








ean be met entirely by mechanical 
motor power. 

The farmers of the corn belt should look into 
the matter now before an acute shortage is ac- 
tually upon them. They should take steps to 
prevent a shortage on their own farms first and 
possibly they can have some extra horses and 
mules towell at a good price a few years later. 
It is not many years ago that carload after 
earload of young horses was shipped each year 
from many points in the corn belt states. This 
spring, Colorado horses have been sold in north- 
ern Missouri. 

‘*In discussing the horse question with sever- 
al farmers lately,’’ remarks Frank Berkey, of 
Polk county, Iowa, ‘‘average age was in ques- 
tion, so each farmer put down the ages of his 
horses, and the average was found to be 13.75 
years. The death rate on this aged stuff is high. 
It takes five years to grow a full-grown horse, 
and there are none but old mares to raise them 
from, The average farmer doesn’t realize that 
50 per cent of the mares quit breeding before 
they are sixteen years of age.”’ 


Lowest Value in Twenty-Two Years 


The average value of farm horses as reported 
to the Department of Agriculture, January 1, 
1925, was the lowest in twenty-two years. The 
birth rate for colts in 1924 on the farms of crop 
reporters was less than half that of 1919, Horses 
have been very cheap the last few years; few 
farmers could afford to bother with colts. Stal- 
lion registration has fallen off in about the 
same proportion as the birth rate, 


ing. The stallion registration, the declining 
birth rate of colts reported by the Department 
of Agriculture, and common observation on 
nearby farms, all point to a small colt crop in 
1923 and 1924, This study shows only 30 colts 
under one year per 1,000 horses and 38 mule 
colts per 1,000 mules. Colts one and under two 
years are even less, 23 horses and 25 mules. 

If the shortage is to become acute in the next 
few years, the farmers of the corn belt want to 
know about it now, so as to prevent a serious 
shortage on their own farms and possibly to 
have some extra horses and mules to sell at a 
good price. Where will the shortage likely be 
most serious and what type of horse will be 
needed to meet the demand ? 

Replacements will be most needed where 
horses are now the oldest and fewer colts are be- 
ing raised. The upper map shows that the per- 
centage of horses over 10 yearsof age 1s over 50 
per cent of the total number in two different 
sections—the northeastern states of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and 
New England, and in North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida. 

Percentage of mules over 10 years is largest 
in the important mule-using states of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. In this 
area, 51 to 53 per cent of the mule population 
is over 10 years of age. In the surplus mule pro- 
ducing states of Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Iowa, only 20 per cent are over 10 years of age. 


under four years of age. Kenty 
in former years, was a_ nearby 
source of mules for these states, but Kentucky 
shows only 16 per cent of mules under foyg 
year. In a few years the southern planter wif 
have to look to the states farther west ang 
north for his mules. Over 30 per cent of 
mules are under four years in Kansas, Missoury 
and Iowa, while Nebraska shows 29 per 
Oklahoma 27 per cent, and Illinois 26 per cent} 
In 1920 and 1921 horse breeding shifted 
ward mules because prices of mules held up beb! 
ter. This accounts for the larger population of 
young mules than young horses in the corn belt 
states at present. The absolute dependence ¢ 
the south-Atlantie states on outsid sources for 
mule replacements will undoubtedly cause thg 
mule shortage to be as keenly felt as the ho 
shortage in the next few years. This offers ag 
opportunity for corn belt farmers to raise m 
wherever jack service is available. The farmeg 
with small and perhaps aged mares will prob 
ably find mule raising more profitable also, 


Large Replacements in the Northeast 


The northeastern states will need large re 
placements of horses within five years. Over 
62 per cent of the horses of New York are over 
10 years of age, while those under four year 
amount to only 3.5 per cent. The situation ig 
somewhat better in Pennsylvania, where 52 per’ 
cent of the horses are over 10 years and 7 pee 
cent under four years, But conditions in New 
England are worse than they are in New York, 

In former years the farmers ia 





decreasing about 9 per cent from 
1923 to 1924 in Iowa, 11 in Mis- 
souri and 9 in Indiana and Kansas. 

**Unless farmers begin raising 
colts at once, much land will be idle 
four years from now, on account of 
a shortage of horses and mules,’’ re- 

rts William Rathmeyer, Frank- 

jn county, Missouri. ‘‘Many pre- 
dict that the shortage is only two 
years hence.”’ 

Crop reporters of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were asked to 
report ages of all horses and mules 
on their farms in March, 1925, and 
about 26,000 such reports were tab- 
ulated. The average age of horses 
as indicated by this study was 9.8 
years, and of mules 8.4 years. Only 
11.4 per cent of the horses and 16.5 





these eastern states either imported 
horses from the corn belt and far 
ther west, or used footsore city 
horses. Relatively few colts werg 
raised in these states. The number 
of horses in cities has been decrea* 
ing rapidly ever since 1910, until’ 
at present only a small part of the 
horse replacement in these stated 
can come from this source. Thé 
type most desired by New York 
and New England farmers weight 
from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds. Only 
a few care for the larger horses 9 
popular in the corn belt. 

A rather limited and quite unsab 
isfaetory source of horse supply 8” 
the wild horses of the range states 
They are small, seldom over 1,200 
to 1,400 pounds. Present freight 





per cent of the mules were under 
four years, while 43 per cent of the 


Percentage of horses over 10 years of age on 26,000 farms, March 1, 1925. 


rates to the northeastern or Atlan” 
tic states makes the matter of 





horses and 32 per cent of the mules 


transportation very expensive. 
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‘a Mont 10. The present rate of colt produe” 


tion in the middle-west is not high - 
enough to maintain the presen) 


et |} number of horses. Colts under one 


were over 10 years. 

This study points to a reduction 
in the number of horses of 34 per One 
cent and of mules 26 per cent, on 4 


farms, within five years, unless the oe 35 


number of colts in the next few 
years is much greater than in the’ 
past two years. The more the re- 
suits of this survey are studied, the 
more certain appears the coming 
shortage. The 26,000 farmers re- 
porting are generally well-informed 
men. The situation on the average 
farm is probably much worse than 
that shown for these farms. This 
would be especially true in the 
south, where colored croppers on 
small farms use mules. 

-Low prices of horses the past sev- 
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year average less than 4 per 100m ~ 
these states. As the prices of horse” 
will turn to tractors, decreasing the” 
demand for horses and mules. 10 
what extent mechgnical power can 
replace horse power no one knows ~ 
We do know, however, that this 
substitution is more practical Om 
the level mid-western plains thal” 
on the hilly, stony farms of New 
England or in the cotton state 
where much farming is now large 

ly done by a darkey and a mwe 








eral years has led to reduced breed- 


Percentage of horses under 4 years of age on 26,000 farms, March 1, 1925. 


Even in Iowa, the tractor will 2 
er entirely replace the horse. 
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ERMAN is all Greek to me. All I know 
about the whole language is ‘‘nicht ver- 
stehen,’’ and when one is as ignorant as 
What it isn’t necessary to use those other two 
iords, and so I couldn’t do any more talking 
® Germany than any of the other dumb ani- 
I did congratulate myself at one time 
into the private belief that I could speak a lit- 
We French—but that was before I tried it out 
ia France. I still insist that I can speak French 
_-and speak it rather well, too—but what good 
‘id it do me in France, since no one could un- 
Merstand me? 

) My experiences in languages were disheart- 
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Was so embarrassed that he al- 


@tette was going nicely she 


took 

- hosband lit up, and the family 
a’ Settled down to enjoy - 
a lemselves after this European 


yople didn’t speak my kind of English, and 
thon I found in Paris that the French people 
But the Ber- 
Ynese understood my German easily. I had 
nly to say ‘‘nicht verstehen’’ in my perfect 
gecent and they got the idea at once that I did 
‘not understand, or speak, German. 
' As a linguist I have finally been forced to 
mit that—well, I do speak a few words of 
English, even if it is tainted with the American 
brogue. . 
Doctor Bereman did not give up so easily; 
‘he always insisted that he knew his German, if 
they would only listen. He would do his best, 
‘and if the words failed to come in German he 
would graciously supply them in pigeon Eng- 
lish. I usually had him do my talking for me. 
One day when, we were riding from Halle to 
Munich in southern Germany, in one of those 
ridiculous six-passenger compartments into 
which the railroad cars are divided, the doctor 
wanted to. smoke—someone had given him a 


cigar. 
Everything Is ‘‘Verboten’’ in Germany 


Smoking is ‘‘ verboten’’ in some of these com- 
partments, and where such is the case huge 
‘signs proclaim the fact so that all may see. 
"Verboten’’ is a word that one soon learns in 
Germany, on account of so many signs appear- 
ing everywhere proclaiming to the public that 
this thing, or that thing, is ‘‘forbidden.’’ 
Whether this is done so that one may thereby 

in the maximum enjoyment out of life by 
eeling that he is doing something that is for- 
bidden, I do not know, but everything seems to 
be ‘‘verboten’”’ in Germany, and all of those 
things are being done anyway. 

There was one woman, with her husband and 





tiny baby, in our compartment, and altho the 


’ 


gallant doctor.would not let a ‘‘verboten”’ sign 
stop him from smoking, he did not feel like 
indulging his vice without the permission of 
the lady. He wanted to ask her if she would 
Object, but he didn’t know all the words, as 
usual. He motioned to his cigar, and, with the 


lighted match poised ready in his hand, wait- 


t, he bowed, beamed, and said, ‘‘ Die damer— 
ie frau—she no objection ?”’ 

The lady smiled pleasantly and answered 
With just the slightest accent : 





1 found in England that the English © 





By Francis A. Flood 


Herr Linka, a strapping Prussian who had 
served all thru the war in the German army, 
and was then in the employ of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in Berlin as 
a secretary and interpreter, was our chaperone 
thru Germany. Without him it was difficult 
sometimes to get service in restaurants or in 
railway stations or in the shops in the cities. 
In Denmark, Holland or France, we noticed 
that they were always willing to hunt up some- 
one in the store for the American visitors, but 
in Germany it often happened that when we 
would step into a store and jnquire for someone 














Mountain Pasture in Switzerland. 


to ‘‘speak English,’’ they would firmly inform 
us that in Germany they speak German. We 
would remind ourselves, by way of consolation, 
that we had been equally insistent about every 
one speaking our language in the United States 
during the war, but could think of no satisfy- 
ing come-back, They have just as good a right 
to their language as we have to ours, certainly. 

Our agricultural friends took us to visit the 
great air nitrate plant of Germany, the Leuna 
Ammonium Works, the largest nitrate plant in 
the world, built during the war to stimulate 
agricultural production, and now operating as 
a producer of fertilizer, and equally valuable 
in peace-time. The product of this plant was 
being sold for about 13 cents a pound, while in 


A NEBRASKA FARM BOY ABROAD 


*‘Nicht Verstehen”’ and “‘Verboten’’—Over the Border Into Switzerland 


the United States it was being sold for 20 cents, 
and this one great works was turning out, when 
we were there, as high as 700 tons of pure nitro- 
gen in aday. The source of the power for this 
staggering production is a low grade of brown 
coal, of which 9,000 tons are requiréd per day. 
This plant has its own coal supply, which they 
told us is sufficient to last them for a hundred 
years, and they operate their own railroads to 
haul it to the huge boiler houses. 

This factory is producing an important farm 
fertilizer at about 30 per cent less than we can 
make and sell it here, and they do it with this 
soft coal handicap, while we let our water pow- 
er go-unharnessed and fail to compete with this 
German ingenuity. About 12,500 men are em- 
ployed in this one great fertilizer factory the 
year around. It is with this kind of thoroness, 
even if started under pressure of the war, that 
enabled the Germans to snap their fingers at 
the Chilean nitrate producers and simply make 
their own. What would they do if they had 
Muscle Shoals ? 

The Germans waste none of their natural or 
manure fertilizer, either. As in Switzerland 
and France, all of the manure accumulation is 
carefully and even neatly piled, often on a con- 
crete base which drains into a pit where the 
liquid is saved. It is efficiently composted and 
then jealously distributed over the land. One 
small farm that we visited was so arranged that 
all the liquid manure drained into one pit, 
which was provided with an ‘‘agitator’’ or a 
stirring device to keep it of an even consistency 
and a pump to draw it out into a tank wagon, 
which was simply a liquid manure spreader, 
On this small farm a man was kept busy at this 
one steady job of agitating, pumping and dis- 
tributing by means of his tedm and tank wagon 
the liquid manure accumulation from the vari- 
ous barns. 


Cows Are Kept Tied Up Day and Night 
The big ‘triple threat’’ Simmenthaler cows 


were kept on this place, and the milking herd ~ 


was confined in a big concrete barn that was 
over a hundred years old, sunny and warm in 
winter, and clean and fresh in summer, and 
apparently good for another hundred years— 
if it is not destroyed in war. Except for six 
weeks or two months in the fall, the cows are 
kept tied up in the barn day and night, being 
let out only to water—and on some farms we 
found that even the water is piped into the 
barns for the cows and they get practically no 
exercise at all, Green feed is hauled in and fed 
to them in the barn, practically as fresh as tho 
it had been eaten off of pasture. This takes 
more work, it is true, but these careful farmers 
have found that they can do the grazing for the 
cattle and get just a few more pounds of feed, 
with a little less waste and damage to the crop, 
than if the cattle are allowed to graze it off 
themselves. Labor is cheap and feed and land 
area is limited. Then, another important fea- 

ture is the saving of the valu- 





“No, I don’t mind at all, thank 
you. It’s perfectly all right, 
I'm sure.’ The poor doctor 


wed the match to burn his 
Inger and hardly noticed it. 
@ lady added to his embar- 
Tassment when a few minutes 
ter she handed the baby to 
her husband while she took 
m her pocket her own pack- 
age of cigarettes and matches 
and—just a little ironically, I 
ught—she asked the doc- 
8 permission before she lit 
own. As soon as her cig- 





the baby again while her 


er. 





The Horse Power and Man Power of Germany. 
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able manure, which can be ac- 
complished so much more effi- 
ciently if the cows are kept tied 
up in the barn. The other half 
of the world is up against a 
different set of problems from 
those which perplex us. 
Wonderful cattle are these 
huge Simmenthalers, averaging 
1,600 pounds, and often weigh- 
ing 1,700 or 1,800, with no 
beefy fat on them at all. The 
breed has been developed from 
the old Roman cattle, with an 
eye for work, beef and dairy. 





perament fit them for work, a 


huge frames, and the mi 
strains are developed thru se- 
lective breeding. 





lot of beef can be fed onto the 


They are 
white (Concluded on page 23) 

















Their sheer size and docile tem- _ 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Fertilizers for the Corn Crop 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Every sensible farmer knows that 
the field which has been fed manure 
and the field .which has been fed 
straw, which was plowed under in the 
fall, will give an increased return 
from the land over that which was not 
treated because it has been givenethe 
food which plants require. The seri- 
ous question js how to treat the fields 
which have never been covered with 
manure and straw. 


Today thruout civilized countries 
millions of tons of fertilizers are used 
for the purpose of increasing the yield 
of crops from the land. These fertil- 
izers are called commercial fertilizers 
and if you will examine the bags con- 
taining them you will find printed up- 
on the side three figures such as 4-12-6. 
These indicate that the fertilizer con- 
tained in the bags contains 4 per cent 
nitrogen, 12 per cent phosphoric acid 
and 6 per cent potash, and it will mean 
to the experienced fertilizer user that 
the bag contains what is known as a 
high grade fertilizer because by add- 
ing the three percentages together 
you Will find that you have 22 per cent 
of actual plant food contained in the 
mixture. Where the percentages add- 
ed together show less than 14 per cent 
‘they are termed on the market low 

grade fertilizers, but where the per- 
centages added together indicate over 
14 per cent they stand for high grade 
fertilizers. 

Abundant experiments prove that 
the use of low grade fertilizers will 
be disappointing and pumerous experi- 
ments have established the fact that 
the use of a high grade fertilizer like 
the illustration given above, 4-12-6, or 
gay 3-12-4, will bring profitable re- 
turns. 

Nitrogen, you know, is the element 
“which produces the leaf and foliage to 
plants; potash is the element which 
makes up the stem and stalk, or the 
backbone of the plant, while phos- 
phorus is the element which makes 
the fruit, the head, or the grain. 

Manure and straw revive the land 
and produce increased crops because 
of the nitrogen, potash and phosphorus 

obtained in these substances after 
they have become well rotted and are 
resolved into a form that can. be ab- 
sorbed by the growing field crop or 
vegetable. 

It has been found by frequent exper- 
iments that 200 pounds per acre of a 
fertilizer containing 3 per cent nitro- 
gen, 12 per cent acid phosphate and 3 
or 4 per cent potash will add from 
eight to ten bushels per acre to the 
yield of your corn field. 

It has been ascertained that it is not 
wise to drop these fertilizers into the 
corn hill and that it is not the best 
practice to sow them broadcast over 
the field, but that the best. results 
have been produced by running them 
through a fertilizer attachment af- 
fixed to the corn planter and let the 
fertilizer drill along the corn row. 

If one is not familiar with the use 
of these fertilizers, he can be very 
quickly convinced of the increased 
yield to be obtained if he will treat 
twenty acres of his corn field as above 
indicated and leave the other twenty 
acres of his forty-acre tract without 
the application. 

In the fall when he comes to gather 
his corn if he will weigh the corn from 
the twenty-acre tract so fertilized he 
will soon be convinced of the advant- 
age of this practice because he will 
find that the forty-inch wagon bed of 
ear corn from the fertilized tract will 
weigh a great deal more than the like 
quantity of corn taken from the unfer- 
tilized field. We sell corn by the 
pound and not by the ear. Heft and 
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weight is what spells success in corn 
growing. 

Everyone, of course, knows that a 
successful corn field must be one well 
supplied with humus, and humus is 
simply decaying vegetable matter 
which may come from straw, manure, 
clover tops, as well as clover roots, 
and no successful system of farming 
can be permanent unless the humus 
content of the soil is continually 
kept up. 

The best yielding field is one where 
the humus content is large and the 
available nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash are in sufficient quantities to 
produce a vigorous plant which will 
grow a heavy ear. 

These chemical fertilizers will never 
destroy the productivity of the soil. 
This has been established by the ex- 
periments made in the Rothampsted 
station in England, which is the old- 
est that are in existence in this world, 
but you must never forget that the 
chemical fertilizers do not take the 
place of humus forming fertilizers or 
materials. 

Where you read in the papers of the 
seventy-five to one hundred bushel 
crops of corn per acre the above is 
the practice which is generally fol- 
lowed, Cc. W. RAYMOND. 

Illinois, 





Does Alfalfa Pay? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A farm near Bradgate, Humboldt 
county, Iowa, which is operated by V. 
H. Coffin, has six acres of land that 


was seeded in the spring of 1922 with 
South Dakota common alfalfa, The 
field was sown with Iowa 105 oats as 
& nurse crop. The oats yielded 65 


bushels per acre. The three cuttings 
of alfalfa in 1928 made thirty tons. 
Last year, this same piece of land 
yielded forty-four big loads, approx- 
imately forty tons, of choice hay, from 


- first and second cuttings. 


Two tons of lime were applied when 
the alfalfa was sown, and a very light 
dressing of manure in the winters of 
1922-23 and 1923-24. This farm has a 
pasture of thirteen acres of red clo- 
ver, timothy, alsike and white clover, 
which has furnished abundant feed 
from May 15 to August 1 for 11 sows, 
70 pigs (May farrow), 6 horses, 2 suck- 
ing colts, 2 cows, 118 ewes and their 
126 lambs, which were dropped in 
February and March. This pasture 
was seeded in the spring of 1922 and 
has been given two dressings of ma- 
nure since that time. The oats on a 
ten-acre field went eighty bushels to 
the acre, machine measure. 

READER. 

Humboldt County, Iowa. 





Glass Houses 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your editorials are always good, but 
the one of May 8, “The Farmer’s 
Chance,” and of May 15, “The Tariff 
and the McNary-Haugen Principle,” 
are the best two I’ve read. 

I have been thinking ever since the 
McNary-Haugen bill was beaten that 
the eastern republicans should have 
their glass houses smashed, and it’s 
going to take a lot of courageous lead- 
ers like yourselves to lead the slow- 
thinking farmers to show by their 
votes where their congressmen must 
stand if they expect to represent the 
farming districts. 

A. REED. 

Johnson County, Missouri. 





Growing Crossed Inbred Corn Commercially 








years on a commercial scale. 


ing demand for it as a silage corn. 


come back to him each year. 


years. 








The first field of crossed inbred corn grown 
Clinton, Connecticut, in 1921. 


Dr. Jones, of the Connecticut station, writes that a Mr. Carter, of 
Connecticut, has been producing a cross of inbred strains of corn for five 
In 1921 he only grew a few acres, but each 
year his operations have expanded until now he is having seed produced 
on contract in Virginia, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
tasseling is cheaper in Virginia and the maturity of the corn is better. 

The seed is sold in New England where there is a constantly expand- 
It has been tested for yield at a num- 
ber of experiment stations and has ordinarily yielded considerably more 
than Reid corn both for grain and for silage. 

Carter in his little sales circular states that in many cases this 
crossed corn which he is selling has increased yields by 40 per cent. In 
large type he says, “SEED SHOULD BE RENEWED EVERY YEAR, as 
it is the first cross that gives the biggest crop. Tests show a falling off 
of from 15 to 20 per cent in yield from home grown seed.” 
of course, that the New England farmers who use Carter’s seed must 
It seems that they are willing to do it. 
His seed may cost $1 an acre more than ordinary seed, but it increases 
the productive power of the acre by several dollars. 

Several years from now when corn belt seedsmen offer corn produced 
by crossing inbreds it will be interesting to remember that back in little 
Connecticut, which produces about as much corn as one Iowa county, 
they have beeen producing crossed inbreds commercially for five or six 


on a commercial scale—near 
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Farm Hand Wages 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I suppose a great many farmers 
have, at some time or another, been jp 
convenienced by the hired man quit. 
ting at harvest time because he had 
been offered higher wages for the har. 
vest work. We have had that gamg 
experience, and out of that experiengs 
we have worked out a plan that is fair 
to both the hired man and the eM. 
ployer. It is this: We hire on a gliq. 
ing scale. Starting with a suitable 
wage for March, we gradually increagg 
the wages as the work gets harder up 
til after threshing, or until Septem 
ber 1. For example, suppose you werg 
going to pay an average of $50 per 
month until September 1. We might 
start with $40 per month for March 
and April, and I think that ig fajp 
wages for those two months, if $50 isa 
fair average for the summer. Now, 
we should raise to $45 for May, $50 for 
June and $62.50 per month for July 
and August. These last two are the 
hottest months and the work is the. 
hardest, and we should pay our man’ 
accordingly. 

No farmer will fire his man when 
the wages get high, because if he hag 
needed him in the fore part of the sea 
son he will still need him, and he can 
not hire another then for any less 
money. On the other hand, the hired 
man will not think of quitting for the 
very little extra pay anybody could 
offer him. Again, if we have to hire 
an extra man for a few weeks during 
harvest he doesn’t get so much more 
than our regular man for the same 
work that it makes our regular man 
feel unappreciated or dissatisfied, 
There would not be such a wide dif- 
ference in their wages. : 

If I were hiring out to a farmer | 
would like this plan of pay according 
to the work. I believe all men will, 
too, who really expect to stay with the 
man they hire to. Of course, if cond! 
tions are unbearable as some _ bosses 
do make them, the hired man can get 
the higher wages from some one elsé 
for as the season advances the wages 
also advance, 

If a greater or less wage is to be 
paid, it can be worked out on this 
same plan. In September we could 
drop back to the average wage if wé 
needed a man then, or make some oth 
er special agreement for that month, 
This plan seems to us to be fair to 
both parties. What do you think of it? 

A. M. W. 

Buena Vista County, Iowa. 





Pheasants and Farmers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Inasmuch as the introduction of 
pheasants on Iowa farms is fast be 
coming a nuisance, the writer would 
like to ask by what right do our legit: 
lators pass laws compelling farmers. 
to submit to having their farms 
stocked with the birds, and depriving.) 
them of the right to protect their crops. 
against these birds? It seems to mé 
that a man owning and working his 
own land should be allowed to f 
his grain to stock of his own sele 
tion. The principal food of these birds 
is the grain grown in the farmers 
fields, notwithstanding all the y 
about weed seeds. The protests that 
have already been made ought to 
sufficient to show that the real farl 
ers do not want them. The forcing ot. 
farmers to raise game birds at ther” 
own expense to provide sport for 6& 
tlemen of wealth and leisure and 
for men that are no good for anything 
else, does not encourage loyal ¢i 
ship and respect for the law. / 
CHESTER A. HILb ~ 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. : 
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What a Difference the 
Fordson Makes! 


When the weather is hot and the grain fast ripen- 
ing, then Fordson owners fully appreciate the value 
of tractor power. 

















Many more acres harvested in a day than was 
possible in the old way—a big saving in hired help, 
in time, and in effort. 
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Belted to a separator, Fordson power makes thresh- 
SESS SERRA ing much easier. No delays—the whole job cleanly 
SERS RS done and the grain ready for market. 
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So SSS Every farm task is performed with dispatch when 
Getting the grain in quickly is as important ag cutting it. the Fordson is put to work. Its cost is forgotten in 


te the face of its splendid, satisfying performance. 
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Let the nearest authorized Ford dealer 
give you a practical demonstration 
of Fordson on your own land. 


Fora fpotor Company, 


Detroit, Michigan 


For dason 



























Thresh the grain at just the right time with Fordson power, 
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| The tqo-full milk pail 


comes to grief 


ROBABLY every farmer who ever owned a cow, has 

yielded to the temptation to fill the pail too full— 
only to have it bump against his knees, spill milk all over 
his feet, lose part of the contents and his temper in the 
bargain. A few steps saved—but much more lost! 


That’s like trying to save a few cents a gallon on cheap 
oil for your Ford. The saving isn’t worth the chance 
you take. Judging your expected savings purely on a 
price per quart basis, the most you can save in a year is 
very little, perhaps $5.00. 


But price pef quart is no accurate basis for figuring oil 
costs. Price per mile is. 


With inferior or incorrect oil your price per mile includes 
the prematurely-worn rings and pistons, the burned-out 
bearings, the quickly-formed carbon, the loss of power, 
and the increased gas and oil consumption that always 
follows low quality lubrication. 


On a price per mile basis, Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E” is the 
cheapest ojl you can buy, and it will give you that full 
measure of economy without spilling trouble at your feet. 


In the differential of your Ford you secure the same econ- 
omy by using Mobiloil ‘‘CC” or Mobilubricant, as speci- 
fied in the Chart of Recommendations. For your Fordson 
Tractor use Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” in summer and 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A” in winter. 


Vacuum Oil Company, branches in principal cities. Ad- 
dress: New York, Chicago, or Kansas City. 














Mobiloil : 


gf X 








guide you to 
safe economy 











Steer Profits and Losses “ 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for May, 1925, averaged $10.25 
a hundred, or about the same as dur- 
ing March and April. The price of 
well-finished steers this spring has 
been disappointingly low, altho it 
seems that some farmers have made 
money on ‘half-finished steers which 
they put on the market during May. 
The 1,300-pound fat steers marketed in 
May were fattened on corn which cost 
$1.196 a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 
weighted basis. As an average of ten 
years it has required the equivalent of 
80.1 bushels of such corn to convert a 
feeder weighing 1,000 pounds the ‘pre- 
ceding November into a 1,300-pound 
fat steer for the May market. Last 
November, a 1,000-pound feeder cost 


around $57.50 and the total cost of, 
1,300-pound fat stger finished jin 
was around $153.30. The selling pp 
was $10.25 a hundred or $133.25 ap, 


which would indicate a loss of go9m 


per head. Fat cattle are still ing 
rious loss period and will pr 
continue there for at least anothe 
month or two. Fat cattle prices gh 
strengthen a lot during the late x 


mer, but it seems impossible that they 


should strengthen sufficiently to 
for corn at the present prices, 


would seem that only the man who 
unusually skillful in buying, sejjing 


and feeding can hope to make 
money on feeding corn to cattle w 
the situation as it is likely to pre 
this summer. 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn. 


Hog: Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in May of 1925 aver- 
aged about $12 a hundred, or 70 cents 
a hundred lower than in April and 
nearly $2 a hundred lower than in 
March. Receipts during April and 
May were only moderate, but there has 
been a lot of consumer resistance to 
price advances in meat. 

A Chicago hog price of $12 a hun- 
dred in May is equivalent to about 
$1.07 corn on a Chicago No. 2 basis, or 
about 92 cents a bushel for corn on 
Iowa farms. This means that at the 
present time there is no special induce- 
ment for the average farmer to feed 
corn to his hogs’ unless there is a 
prospect of a sudden advance in hog 
prices, 

Our chart, which is based on the 
average price of corn for the twelve 
months preceding the time of market- 
ing, shows a loss this month of $2.39 


$1.17 corn gives $14.39 
price ‘of hogs for the month of May, 
1925. The actual price was $12 per 
hundred, or there was a loss of $2.89 
per hundred, 
The hog market will doubtless cor 
tinue a rather- uncertain course dir 
ing the early part of June, but late 
in June or early in, July we would 
expect a decided tendency upward. 
There will unquestionably be fewe 
sOWS come on the market during 
late summer than was the case 
summer and the summer before. 
course, careful readers of Wallaces 
Farmer may have a considerable nui 
ber of hogs to market during AU 
and September; also it may be that 
a considerable number of farmem 
have taken the statements of the U od 
ed States Department of Agricult 
seriously, and have prepared to f 






































































































































per hundred. The average corn in for this late summer market. We 
the May hog cost, on a Chicago No. not think that there are enough 
2 weighted basis, $1.17 a bushel. As. either class of hog feeders, howevéty 
a ten-year average, hogs have sold to result in such very large receipts 
in the month ‘of May for a price The probabilities are for decid 
equivalent to 12.3 bushels of such strong hog prices during August ané 
corn, The value of 12.3 bushels of early September. 
HOG-CORN CHART 
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feeds bis corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 
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Z chance. When the hay is dry 





HAT makes a more profitable 


7 dairy and beef cattle feed than 


bright clover hay that forks wp in 


' flakes out of the mow of stack—the 


game color as the day it was cut and 
every leaf pressed among the stems? 
We have learned that the two most im- 
nt steps in making good clover 

y are, first, stage of crop when cut, 
and, second, the manner of curing. 


‘any a load of clover hay is ruined by 


sanding in the field until it is too 
gold before cut or by lying in the 


| gwath to be burned up by the sun be- 


{ie it is put into the barn. ®f course, 
the weather plays an important part 
jn curing hay, but we have no control 
over that, so must do the best we can 
whatever the weather. 

We cut clover for hay when it is in 
full bloom, or just as the second crop 
shoots start growing from the crowns 
ofthe roots. It is also important to cut 
at this stage>if it is desired to get a 
good second crop growth. Cut at this 
stage, the plant cont&ins considerable 
gap and is somewhat harder to cure 
than if left to die standing, but the 
quality of the hay is much better and 
it will bring greater returns as feed. 
This is true even if the hay gets wet 
once after it is cut. The stems of clo- 
yer which is left until it is too old be- 
fore it is cut become woody and the 
Jeaves begin to wither and lose their 
feed value. Stock will not eat this qual- 


QUALITY CLOVER HAY 


Watch Stage at Cutting and Manner of Curing 


By G. O. MERRYMAN 


enough so that the leaves rattle, and 
so that a wisp twisted by hand does 
not wring sap from the stems, we put 
into the windrow with a side delivery 
rake ready to load. Clover does not 
have to be so dry that the stems are 
brittle before it is made. When there 
is a good breeze the quality and color 
of the hay can be improved by raking 
when quite green, letting it cure in the 
windrow. The‘Sun does not bleach the 
hay so much when handled in this 
manner. If at any time the hay is 
rained on during the curing process, 
we stir as soon afterward as possible, 
to shake out all the water, to prevent 
discoloring as much as possible, and to 
aid in drying. We would rather put 
hay into the barn too green than when 
wet with rain, as the latter seems to 
heat and mold worse. 

For loading clover hay we prefer the 
single cylinder type of windrow load- 
er, as it handles the hay in a manner 
that saves all the leaves without shat- 
tering them from the stems. It is very 
important to handle the hay so as to 
save ‘the leaves, as they make up a 
great part of the feed value. From our 
experience, we believe it a good prac- 
tic to mow clover hay away carefully. 
Lay all bunches out smoothly, so that 
when the hay settles down there are 
no air pockets. It will then go thru a 
uniform sweat and will not be as dusty 
as when rolled and tumbled in heaps. 
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tty of hay up as clean as when it is cut 
younger. 

Clover should be cut with a new or 
tharp sickle. In case of a wet season 
When the soil is water soaked, we set 
the shoes on the cutter bar to carry it 
feveral inches from the ground. The 
high stubble holds the hay up so that 
the air can get under it better than 
When it is shaved off closely. Adjust 
the divider board so that it does not 
drag or pile the hay in bunches, as 
this will aid in getting it cured evenly. 
We never cut hay early in the morning 
When it is wet with dew or never when 
Wet with rain, because this excess 
Moisture will dry off better when the 
hay is Standing, We have learned that 
hay cut in the afternoon contains less 
‘ap and will cure quicker than when 
it in the fore part of the day. 

We figure about how many loads of 
hay can be handled in a day, and after 
Harting to mow, cut enough every day 
that no matter how long it takes 
0 cure it, we will have hay cured to 
Put up right along after the first cut- 
ting is cured. We have found this a 
Metter method to follow where it is de- 
tited to make a quick job of haying 
Mither than to try to forecast the 
Weather and not cut any some days for 

i rain and perhaps let two or 
tated, 800d days go by with no hay 
pater the hay is cut it is necessary 

Watch it closely while in the swath 


ty it can be put into the windrow 
‘# the right stage of curing. If it is 


YY and slow to cure, we stir it with 


t ef, which gives the air and suna 
better & 


If the clover has been of a rank 
growth and the stems are quite green 
when storing, a gallon of salt to every 
ton seems to lessen the tendency to 
heat and mold and the stock will clean 
it up much better. Stock will also eat 
clover that has had considerable rain 
on it while curing, much better if salt- 
ed when storing. 

We always leave a few acres of clo- 
ver, generally the first crop, until it 
gets old enough for the seed to start to 
develop. If it is fairly well headed and 
each head contains from 20 to 50 seeds, 
it is cut for seed. During the last sev- 
eral years we have raised our own clo- 
ver seed, and some seasons had seed 
to sell. Every farmer that grows clo- 
ver can do the same thing. It may not 
yield so much, but always assures one 
of having clean seed and native seed 
that is adapted to the climate and soil. 
We hull in the grain separator, using 
several rows of concaves or special at- 
tachment. We run it over the adjust- 
able screen only and cut down the 
wind so that no seed is blown over. 
This leaves considerable chaff and dirt 
in the seed, but more of it can be 
saved than if too clean a job is tried. 
The fanning mill is used for cleaning. 
We cut our clover for seed with the 
grain binder when it is of good height 
and standing. This should be done 
some morning when the dew is on, so 
that the seed will not shatter from the 
heads. When it is too short to cut 
with the binder, we cut it with the 
mower and follow immediately with 
the rake, putting in good sized wind- 
rows. Be sure it is thoroly dry before 
hulling. 
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American Anthony’ Royal 
U. S. and National Fences 


TIME 


in service on the farm under all 
kinds of weather conditions is the 
only true test by which good 
fence can be measured. Know- 
ing the extra long lasting quali- 
ties of Zinc-Insulated American, 


Anthony, Royal, Sa. 


National Fences we give this 


UARANTEE: 


Our dealer will hand you 
with every purchase of fence 
our written guarantee that it 
will equal or outlast in actual 
length of service any other 
fence now made, of equal size 
wires and used under the same 
conditions. Any buyer who 
can show that it fails to do so 
will be supplied with an equal 
amount of new fence free. 





Our fences have always given every user the high- 
est degree of satisfactory service. Their quality is 
the result of more than 25 years of experience, 
with the most advanced skill of workers and pro- 
gressive methods in manufacture. _ lmprovements 
constantly have been added, to make them last 
longer and give even better service. 


When you buy any of our fences from your 
dealer, your investment is protected with guaran- 
teed fence service. In their making we control 
every process from selection of ore to the finished 
product. We know what our fences are and 
stand back of them with this unqualified guaran- 
tee, based on our past record for producing 


QUALITY PRODUCTS. 
Confer With Your Local Dealer 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Boston Birmingham 
Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 
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WATER YOUR HOGS 
THIS WAY FOR ONLY $3.25 


Don’t Let Your Hogs Suffer 
For Water This Summer— 

Ofder at once one of these Regulators, then 

© to your local Lumber Yard and for less than 
F200 you can buy the necessary lumber for 
making the simple trough as shown in the 

icture. Complete drawings and instructions 
furnished with each one. If you already have 
a good trough of either wood or steel, install 
the regulator in it. 
The regulating valve works perfectly, is made 
of brass and bas heavy copper float ball, will 
give years of service. 
The fountain can be attacned directly to your 
stock tank by boring a one inch hole in the 
tank or many are using the simple syphon 
principle, using a rubber hose or pipe for a 
syphon. The regulator will work on pressure 
up to 40 pounds. 
Order now, direct from this ad—you take no 
risk, absolute money back guarantee at any 
time if you want it. Send your check or money 
order at once for $3.25 and we will make im- 
mediate shipment to you by Parcel Post 
prepaid, 


THE BOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


BOX 1, FOWLER, INDIANA 


BATTERIES 





be i*B Battery 


for — 10.50— 

other cars in pro- 
rtion. An un- 
eard of low price 

because we seli 

direct. You get a 

gusty Battery 
at is 


039 


Guaranteed For Three Years 


We state this in writing with every bat 
te 


We sseure you longer life, mors 
pep, greater service. Many of our bat- 
teries bave been in use for four years, Our 
long experience and large production en 
able us to build this better battery ata 
lower price. You'l! be surprised how well 
they withstand hardest service. Don’t 
rerred a chance witb a poor or worn out 

attery when yon can get a guaranteed 
“Longer ll Battery at such a low price. 
nd No Money! 

Order aner oot battery now, only $10.50 
We ship c. o. d. subject to gour inspection 
at express office. For further full specifi- 
cations for All Cars write us at once. 
No obligation. 


“longer Life” Battery Co. 


Dept. W-4, Des Moines, ely | 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 





AMAZING VALUE FOR 
ONLY $82.50 (Pius Freight) 


Don’t pay from $15 to $25 more for other 
engines bo lhe you can buy this E-B 8H. P. 
Quality Engine at this new tow price. 

Has all desirable features of modern first 
class engines—Throttie Governor that 
regulates fuel to load, Oscillating Mag- 
neto, Kerosene-Gasoline Carburetor, 
Fuel Pump, ete. Sturdy, compact. Weight 
450 Ibs. Steady power for your milking ma- 
chine, feed grinder, pump, woodsaw, etc. 

A BIG BARGAIN! DON’T MISS IT! 
Your greatest opportunity to get a gas engine 
bargain. Place your order now before they aes 4 
gone—the number ia limited. Mail coupon ¢ 
Emerson-Brantingham implement Co. 

(Incorporated) 


Rockford, 
Business Founded Mlinots 


Ask Us oO riculars 


Emerson-Brantingham imp. Co., Rockford, Hl. 
Send full particulars on gas engine bargain. 


Name 





1 alfalfa hay for baby beeves. 





The Value of Alfalfa Hay for 
Baby Beeves 


Late in May the Kansas experiment 
station gave a report on the value of 
Six lots 
of calves had been fed for six and a 
half months, the average daily corn 
ration in the case of every lot consist- 
ing of about ten pounds of shelled 
corn. Four of the lots received in ad- 
dition one pound of cottonseed meal 
per head daily. Five of the lots were 
fed from seven to ten pounds of cane 
silage. One of the big objects of the 
experiment was to determine whether 
it pays to add alfalfa hay to a ration 
of shelled corn, cottonseed meal and 
silage. One lot of steers, therefore, 
was fed nothing but corn, cottonseed 
meal and silage, whereas another lot 
had alfalfa hay added at the rate of 
two pounds per calf-daily during the 
last seventy-five days of the feeding 
period. Another lot had alfalfa hay 
added at the rate of two pounds per 
head daily during the last 135 days of 
the feeding period, and still another lot 
was fed alfalfa hay at the rate of two 
pounds per head daily during the en- 
tire feeding period. In the case of still 
another lot, alfalfa hay was substi- 
tuted entirely for the cottonseed meal, 
and finally there was a lot which was 
fed an average daily ration of ten 
pounds of shelled corn and six pounds 
of alfalfa hay without any cottonseed 
meal” or cane silage. 

The calves getting an average daily 
ration of ten pounds of shelled corn, 
1.3 pounds of cottonseed meal and 9.8 
pounds of cane silage made very good 
gains, but they were the least profit- 
able of any of the six lots on feed. 
With alfalfa hay at $15 a ton, it paid 
decidedly to add it to the ration, and 
the most profits were made with the 
calves getting an average of ten pounds 
of shelled corn, one pound of cotton- 
seed meal, 8.3 pounds of cane silage 
and two pounds of alfalfa°hay per 
head daily. Where alfalfa hay was 
substituted completely for the cotton- 
seed meal, the calves made excellent 
gains, but they didn’t show quite as 
much finish, and on that account were 
discriminated against to the extent of 
about 60 cents a hundred by the pack- 
ers. It seems that cottonseed meal is 
worth feeding at the rate of one pound 
ver calf daily when it does not cost 
more than three times as much per ton 
as alfalfa hay, 

Corn and alfalfa hay alone, when 
fed at the rate of ten pounds of corn 
and six pounds of alfalfa hay per calf 
daily, make a splendid baby beef ra- 
tion, coming only slightly behind the 
ration of ten pounds of shelled corn, 
one pound of cottonseed meal, 8.3 
pounds of cane silage and two pounds 
of alfalfa hay. The man who has sil- 
age is evidently warranted in using it, 
but if he has no silage and plenty of 
alfalfa hay, he can get along very 
nicely. The calves on corn and alfalfa 
hay without either silage or cotton- 
seed meal required for 100 pounds of 
gain 425 pounds of corn and 257 pounds 
of alfalfa hay, whereas the steers get- 
ting silage and cottonseed meal in ad- 
dition to the corn and alfalfa hay, re- 
quired for 100 pounds of gain 429 
pounds of corn, 356 pounds of silage, 
82 pounds of alfalfa hay, and 40 pounds 
of cottonseed meal. With feed prices 
as they generally prevail over the corn 
belt, it seems that the corn and alfalfa 
hay will produce slightly cheaper 
gains. In sections where the alfalfa 
hay must be shipped in, however, the 
silage steers would have the advantage 
of cheaper gains. The finish on the 
steers getting cottonseed meal and sil- 
age was somewhat better than the 
steers getting alfalfa hay and corn 
alone. At any rate, they were valued 
25 cents a hundred higher. Appar- 
ently, the ideal situation in feeding 
baby beeves is to have both silage and 
alfalfa hay available in addition to 
about a pound of cottonseed meal or 
oil meal per head daily. 





OU have been impressed with 
the name “Tempered” connected 
with motor oil. You have. sens- 
ed that it meant an extra value but 
how far have you brought this added 
value home to yourself? How have 
you profited? Only when every motor 
on your farm—car, tractor, truck and 
power plant is crank-case full with 


yj 
abeonecses 


can you and your motors profit by the 
richer oiliness — the 10 to 36% more 
lubricating body retained at motor heat 
—the clingier protection to frictioning 
surfaces that the exclusive Wadhams 
processes have Tempered into oil, If 
you want this longer service life— 


Wadhams Oil Company 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Established 1897 


Insisting is Easy— 
Stop at the 
Red Disc Sign 


A-2667 


Tempered 


7 (o) Co) am OD) 
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E mphatically oe ndent 








It is interesting to note that these 
Kansas baby beeves, which had been 
fed for six and a half months, were 
valued late in May on the basis of the 
Kansas City market, at from $10.60 to 
$11.25 a hundred. 
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June Jobs for the Corn 
Belt Farmer 
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(Continued from page 6) 
any of the fall gilts. I do know that 
immediately following the worm treat- 
ment last winter the smaller of the 
fall pigs began to gain more rapidly. 

So far I have not weaned a single 
litter of pigs by shutting the pigs away 
from the sows. Some of the sows are 
dry but they weaned the pigs them- 
selves. All the sows are rebred for 
fall litters but one that farrowed much 
later than the others. Just as soon as 
thé pigs can be induced to sleep away 
from their dams‘during the night and 
not suck at all during the night or at 
least only once during the night the 
sows will be bred for the next litter. 
In order to make sure that the sows 
will respond well a first class ration, 
includirig green forage if possible, is 
necessary. A nice dry bed with straw 
bedding out of all drafts fixed so the 
s0WS can not get to it soon gets a pig 
to sleep away from the sow. Then if 
the sow is in a pasture that joins the 
boar pen everything is as nearly per- 
fect as it is possible to have it, 

The plans are already made for the 
place to grow the fall pigs on fresh 
ground away from the old lots and the 
old sheds. <A part of the forage wiil 
be alfalfa and a part rye. Rye sowed 
in July or early August is big enough 
to help a lot with fall pigs that come 
in September.—J. J. Newlin. 





“Pop, what’s a monologue?”. 

“That’s a conversation between hus- 
band and wife.” 

“I thought that was a dialogue.” 

“No, a dialogue is where two persons 
are speaking,” 





Farmers’ Unions 
and County Agents 


We will be glad to submit prices 
on carload lots or less of any formu 
las of mineral mixture that you wish, 
Most of the Farm Bureaus that wef 
now supply buy the simple Amé 
formula, which is as follows: 40% ; 
spent bone, 40% calcium carbonate- : 





98% pure—20% kiln dried sodium 
chloride, and one-half ounce Potas 
sium Iodide. Please write for prices 

O. B. yourstation. We Guarantee 
our Products, sufficient time being] 
allowed for analysis. 


THE ROSKAMP MANUFACTURING tt, | 


Grundy Center, lowa 
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Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sample 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


349 W. Madison, Chicago, 10 
Plant: Buffalo, lowa 
endl 


Get a Farm 


On the Soo Line tn North Dakota or Northera 
nesota. Conditions never better to buy @ 

at prices that will never be lower. Crop P 

plan or easy terms. Say which state interested # 
Ask about homeseekers rates. Send for inform ii 


H S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Mia 











HOG LIQUID WORM EXP i 


64 doses $3. 50, 128 doses $7.00 
t paid 
Dr. 5. E. SALSBURY, 


SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms edvortising 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you ¥™ 
buy now, just let us know what you want 
will be glad to give you names of reliable 5 
from whom you can make the purchas@. 
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Selling Milk and Milk Products 


(Continued from Page 3) 


‘mers to plan for more cows. The 
sanufacturers of this “canned” milk 
‘smanded that it be of high quality, 
‘ej this resulted in thousands of pro- 
“users in the “marginal” territory, for- 

jy producers of the so-called 
neese”’ milk, to so improve their 
quality that they were able, when the 

wifacturers closed their factories, 
i put this increased supply upon the 
finid market. I repeat that the result 
would have been highly disastrous had 
jt not been for the greatly increased 
‘sonsumption. ' 

Then, too, dairying is becoming an 
jncreasingly important business in 
pany foreign countries, including our 
good neighbor, Canada, These coun- 
‘ries can not yet compete with our 

ucers of milk for fluid consump- 
tion, but they are a factor to be reck- 
med with in nearly all of the by-prod- 
igets of milk. Even in the fluid mar- 
tet, it is interesting to wonder what 
will happen if the time ever comes 
when fluid milk can be preserved eith- 
gin its original state or in powdered 
form without changing or altering its 
‘jatural taste and goodness, so that it 
will be possible for Canada, the Ar- 
gatine, Denmark or even Australia to 
put milk in fluid form into our great 
dty markets. 


Dairying Is a Skilled Trade 


‘Some of the farmers’ fool friends— 
and I sometimes think we have a few 
more than our rightful share—are re- 
sponsible for a part of the dairymen’s 
marketing troubles at the present time. 
When wheat and other grain prices 
went in the slump after the war, a lot 
of the farmers’ advisers, who did not 
know what they were talking about, 
‘began to urge the grain and cattle 
farmers to diversify. Dairying was 
urged upon these discouraged men, 
and bright pictures painted of the good 
profits that came every month in the 
¢ream or milk checks. Every dairyman 
knows that dairying is a highly spe- 
tialized business. A lot of us spend 
t lifetime at it without learning all 
its ups and downs. Every dairyman 
knows, too, what profit there is in it 
tomes by very close and businesslike 
figuring. But thousands of farmers 
did turn to dairying as a relief, with 
the result that too often they did not 
get any relief for themselves, but 
helped instead to over-burden an al- 
teady over-supplied market. 
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Marketing Organizations 


The third factor—put it first if you 
Wish—that has brought about improve- 
Ment in dairy marketing from the 
farmer’s standpoint in the last quarter 
Century, is organization. Some of the 
historians are going to look back upon 
this period as the era when a great 
thange, almost an upheaval, took place 
fh American farming. Within a period 
of not much more than ten years, or- 
fanizations by the literal hundreds 

ve sprung up to handle almost every 

commodity in nearly every farm 
©mmunity in the United States. Fruit 
Moducers were the first to see the ne- 
tssity of getting together. Dairymen 
fame about next. 

It is not so many years since a com- 
Mittee representing a group of produc- 
$ Were told by the dealers to whom 

had come to ask better prices for 

it products to “go home and slop 
hogs.” In other words, until re- 
Cntly it was the farmer’s job to pro 
te, but absolutely no part of his 
ness to sell. I have stood in line 
my neighbor farmers waiting for 
turn to march up to the little desk 
the local milk station to set down 
ame on a dotted line on a contract 

the sale of my milk. I did not have 
Ten’ say as to the conditions of 
},, “ontract, nor the price of the milk, 
‘oni ZY Neighbor signed that contract 
$ did I—or we kept our milk at 


In all this mass of co-operative asso- 
ciations, organized because of the 
dairymen’s necessity for better mar- 
kets, there are many that are founded 
upon sand. There has been a lot of 
foolishness preached about organiza- 
tion. The impossible has been prom- 
ised. The sooner we learn that organ- 
ization is not a religion, that it is not 
a panacea, that it can not be long 
maintained upon a sentimental basis, 
that its only excuse for existence is 
cold, hard results, the sooner is the 
movement going to make more prog- 
ress. 


Farmers must learn, too, that we 
have got to give more individual 
thought and attention to the way these 
organizations of ours are run. We must 
attend meetings. We can not be stam- 
peded into electing officers and direc- 
tors who may not be the best leader- 
ship material at hand, and we must 
realize, too, that the final responsibil- 
ity for organization success rests 
squarely upon the membership. 

In milk organization particularly the 
road- has. been pretty rocky. We have 
thurout the nation almost every type 


and have failed. 





of dairy organization, from the- one 
founded entirely upon local control 
and management to the other extreme 
of strong centralized control. We have 
farmers’ organizations in the same ter- 
ritory competing with one another in 
the same foolish way that individual 
farmers once did. We have organiza- 
tions whose expenses are too high and 
we have those, unfortunately, where 
personal policies are played to the det- 
riment of the farmers’ business. 


From the outside, the dairy organ- 
izations have been attacked by sensa- 
tional newspapers and by public pros- 
ecutors, Officers of these co-operatives 
have even been thrown into jail. 


Problems Yet to Be Solved 


So most of the problems of the or- 
ganizations are yet to be worked out. 
Some of the organizations, even in the 
short time they have been operating, 
have not been able to make the grade 
All have made and 
are making mistakes. None of them 
are entirely out of the woods yet. The 
last ten years has been a period of 
starting the organizations; in the next 
ten years, we must tighten them up, 
work the sand out of the gears, im- 
prove the leadership, correlate and 
bring together in some sensible work- 





ing arrangement competing organiza- 
tions, and, in particular, increase our 
own sense of responsibility to them. 
Byt in spite of all the mistakes, in 
spite of the failures, to the co-operative 
movement must go the greater part of 
the credit for the progress made in 
the dairy marketing business. 
Certainly the results from co-opera- 
tive organizations have been disap- 
pointingly small. The results from 
anything always are under expecta- 
tions. It is human to expect more than 
we get. Progress is seldom made in 
leaps and bounds, and can be reck- 
oned only by looking back across a 
term of years and noting an inch here 
and a foot there. But that there has 
been some progress no one can deny. 
Co-operation has brought some stabil- 
izing of the home market, some better 
prices on the average. It has brought 
education about our own business. The 
average farmer knows more about his 


| marketing business than ever before, 


and organizations have developed a 
farm leadership, not as rapidly as we 
could wish, but perhaps as fast as we 
could expect. As the cooperative 
movement grows older and both the 
farmers themselves and their leaders 
learn more about the business princi- 
ples of marketing, more progress and 
more results can be expected. 
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Giant Shingles are ideal 
for new construction al- 
though specially adapted 
for reroofing. 


Here’s new roofing economy— 


(Introduced by this new Giant Reroofing Shingle) 


HANKS to their extra size M erbigr staining, etc.). 





Slate-Surfaced Shingles 
(Green Red Blue-Black) 
Everlastic Giant Shingles 
Everlastic Single Shingles 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles _, 
Everlastic Octagonal Shingles 


Roll Roofings 
Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced 


(Green Red Blue-Black) 


ROOFINGS 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK CITY 


In Canada: 
The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 


(12 inches x 14 inches) 
fewer Giants and 392 less nails 
are needed per square than 
with ordinary shingles—a big 
saving in laying costs. 


Extra thick, as well as extra 
large, Barrett Giants can be 
nailed right over the old roof! 
That's the modern method— 
and it’s sound economy. 


No longer any need to tear 
off the old roof—a big item of 
labor cost done away with. 
(No more broken shrubbery, 
no mere litter of splinters.) In 
addition this ‘‘over the old 
roof’’ method gives a double- 
thick protection. 


Barrett Giants never rot or 
rust and so never need upkeep 





ey’re fire-safe, too— proof 
against flying sparks or embers. 


Lastingly surfaced with slate 
in three colors—dark red, moss- 
green or blue-black—they add 
to the attractiveness of any 
home. Ask the nearest Barrett 
dealer to show you Barrett 
Giants. There’s a Barrett Roof- 
ing that is 100% right for any 
building on your farm. 


This Book Tells How to 


Make Old Houses Attractive 


“Better Homes from Old 
Houses”’ gives practical altera- 
tion suggestions for making old 
houses more attractive, more 
comfortable and worth more 
money. Send for it—today! 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York 


Enclosed is 10 cents, for which please send me copy 
of “Better Homes from Old Houses,” which shows 
all the familiar types of old-style houses with prac- 


tical suggestions for remodeling them. 


Your Name ceeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeee Coen eeeseecee 


R. F, D. Nev. ccccccccoccesoeundceeeksesaa 


eden veld TTT 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 











fA SI SIT down to write this article, 

.™ the prospects for jams and jellies 
from this year’s fruit do not look espe- 
cially bright in this section of the 
country. With alternate periods of 
frost and scorching winds hitting us 
regularly, it seems as if we may have 
to be satisfied with half a crop or at 
least not nearly what we had antici- 
pated. 

Nevertheless, we are bound to make 
up the usual quota of preserves wheth- 
er or not there is enough to can, for 
there will be school lunch baskets to 
provide for “and after-school “pieces” 
teo, when the youngsters come home 


starved and simply can not wait until- 


supper time. Company dinners and at 
least one meal a day require some sort 
of sweetening, and there’s no greater 
favorite than jam. ‘ 

Raspberries, both black and red, will 
be ripe for preserving soon. You may 
remove the seeds or not, as you please, 
but I prefer to make my raspberry 
jam in this way: The berries ste imed 
-—they need not be washed if picked 
fresh in the morning—are put on to 
cook in a small amount of water. Do 
not cover with water, but just have it 
come up about half way on the berries. 
Adding water over this amount only 
means that you will have to cook the 
jam longer in order to evaporate the 
excess. 

When the berries lose color and be- 
gin to get soft, remove the kettle and 
put the whole thru a wire colander. 
The wire should be of a size of mesh 
to just exclude the seeds but large 
enough to allow the pulp to go thru 
readily. With a wooden spoon work all 
of the pulp thru. The seeds will be 
almost dry when this is done thoroly, 
and the operation will proceed much 
faster if you put thru just a small 
amount at a time. 

To this thick, rich juice add measure 
for measure of sugar. First heat the 
juice to the boiling point—and you 
will have a better-flavored jam if you 
cook up just two cups of juice at a 
Using more 
than a cup of sugar to a cup of rasp- 
berry juice does not give as good re- 
sults as the equal measure, I have 
found. Less sugar than juice may be 
used, but the flavor is not quite so 
good. 

Just before taking the jam off the 
stove, and when it has reached that 
thickness necessary, add half a cup 
of raw and firm berries and pour at 
once into sterilized jelly glasses. It 
will be a pleasant surprise to run 
across these whole berries, held intact 
in the firm jam. 

Strawberry jam is a general favorite, 
but it sometimes is rather difficult to 
handle and have just as perfect as we 
would have it. In the first place, straw- 
berries require a lot of sugar to pre- 
serve them to perfection. One way I 
like to fix them, because it is so quick- 
ly done, calls for three cups of sugar 
to one of berries, half a cup of water, 
and cooking for thirteen minutes, no 
longer. Here again I cook only a 
small amount at a time. Medium-sized 
berries are best for this recipe. In 
measuring the berries, round them 
over in the cup. On the other hand, 
scant measurements are made of the 
sugar. 

Strawberry preserves sometimes 
have a tendency to rise to the surface 
ef jam that has been cooked for just 
a short time. This may be overcome 
by making a thick syrup of the propor- 
tion of two and one-half pounds of 
sugar and one cup of water. Bring to 
a boil and skim and let boil for one 
Minute- To this amount of syrup add 





exactly two pounds of berries. Boil 
the fruit until the syrup coats a spoon. 
It will be about the thickness of mo- 
lasses at the same temperature. Fill 
sterilized pint jars with the hot berries 
and pour over the hot syrup. 


Another way that I like to fix straw- 
berries is to let them stand for six 
hours and cook them in their own 
juice, This method seems to keep the 
rich red strawberry color to a greater 
extent than any other way, with the 
exception of sun preserves. To one 
pound of firm berries add two pounds 
of sugar, first putting a layer of sugar 
in the bottom of the preserving dish, 
then putting on the strawberries which 
are flattened slightly with a wooden 
potato masher, and adding the remain- 
der of the sugar. The flattened ber- 
ries will absorb the sugar the better. 
When the juice appears at the surface 
thoroly, as it will in six hours’ time, 
the whole is put on the stove to cook. 
These berries should not be cooked 
over twenty minutes. 

Sun Preserves—Select firm, ripe 
berries of about medium size and lay 
them out in a single layer on a large 
platter or agate pie pan. Sprinkle 
lightly with sugar and pour over a 
thick syrup made of three pounds of 
sugar and one cup of water. 

Cover with window glass, being care- 


Some Jams and Jellies 


ful to see that there are no crevices 
for flies or little bugs to get thru, for 
the sweetness attracts them for great 
distances. About twelve hours or two 
days’ cooking in hot sun will be suffi- 
cient to do them. Pack into clean, 
sterilized jars without cooking. These 
are a great delicacy and well worth the 
extra effort it takes to make them 

Cherry Preserves in the Sun—Select 
the Jate dark red and firm cherries 
for this delectabie jam. Make a syrup 
of the same thickness as for straw- 
berry sun preserves and add the pitted 
cherries to it. Cook over a brisk fire 
for five minutes and then pour onto 
platters and put in the sun, covering in 
the same manner as_ strawberries. 
Cherries may require a little longer in 
the sun, but three days should be suf- 
ficient to do them nicely. 

Currant and Gooseberry Jam—Se- 
lect gooseberries and currants that are 
rather on the green side and put them 
thru the food grinder, using the coars- 
est knife. To this ragged Pulp and 
juice add an equal measure of sugar 
and cook until quite thick. This is an 
excellent jam for serving with all sorts 
of meats, and tastes especially good in 
the winter time. es 

Plum Preserves—I like green gage 
plums best for this, altho any others 
may be used just as well. Prick the 
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skins slightly with a large darning 


needle and douse thém into boiling 





water that has a little baking sodg in 
it. About one tablespoonful of soda is 
a good proportion, After ten Minutes | 
remove the. plums and rinse them 
slightly. Let stand and when Cool; 
halve, removing the seeds. Prepare a 
thick syrup of three parts sugar and. 
one part water. A quart of this thigk 
syrup should be sufficient for a quart 
and a half of the halved plums presgeg 
down in the measuring so that they 
are fairly solid. Cook until the syrup. 
is thick and amber colored. Put the 
fruit into hot sterilized jars and poup 
the boiling syrup over, ‘ 

Rhubarb and Strawberry Jam—Cyt 
up rhubarb in small pieces about the 
same size as the strawberries and uge 
one cup of rhubarb to two cups of ber 
ries, Add to this amount five cups of 
sugar—no water is used—and heat 
slowly to boiling, stirring frequently 
until the sugar is thoroly mixed. Re. 
move when thick—it will take about 
half an hour to cook—and pour at one 
into the jars. Many people prefer thig 
flavor to that of either the strawhber | 
ries or rhubarb alone. : 

Like apple, rhubarb is an excellent | 
foundation for other fruits, the bulk 
being increased without destroying to 
any extent the fruit flavor. If another 
fruit is not added, lemon is needed to 
make the best jam. To one pound of | 
rhubarb cut up, add one pound of sy 
gar and one lemon cut up and cooked 
skin and all in a small amount of we 
ter for fifteen minutes. Simmer all 
together until of the desired thickness 

In making jelly, I have found that’ 
better results are secured in nearly all 
cases where less than the equal mer 
sure of sugar is used. Plums and cur 
rants require just about as much 8 
gar as juice, but for all of the other 
jellies, I prefer to use three-fourths of 
a cup of sugar to a cup of juice. 

Instead of testing the jelly for done 
ness by taking a little out on a saucer | 
to cool, I use the spoon test. The trot 
ble with the old method is that while 
you are waiting for the test jelly to 
cool, that on the steve is going 
cooking. To make the spoon test, I 
merely take out some of the jelly ona 
large spoon and let it fall back into 
the dish. If the jelly is not done cook 
ing, the drops will fall one by ome 
from the side of the spoon; if nearly 
done the drops will tend to run togeth | 
er, two almost falling at the same 
time; when finished the drops will rua 
together on the edge of the spoon and 
then will break or slake off. 

Currants will be in condition for 
making jelly about the middle of June 
this year. Pick over the currants, but 
do not bother to remove the stems, T@ 
three quarts of the currants on 
stove add about two cups of wateh 
Bring to a boil and cook until the cok 
or begins to leave the currants @ 
they look white and-soft. Turn into# 
jelly bag of sufficient thickness @ 
make the juice come thru clear. 
lowing to stand and settle will als 
clarify the juice. 4 

An excellent jelly for serving with 
all kinds of meats is this one, _ 
with grapes and vinegar: Take @ 
grapes slightly on the green order and 
to a peck of the grapes add one 
of vinegar, one-fourth cup of 4 
cloves and one-fourth stick of cin0® 
mon. Heat all together and cook : 
the grapes are soft. Strain thm ® 
double thickness of cheesecloth. Té, 
add to this amount of juice five yee 
of sugar. About five minutes of : 
ing should bring this to the D® F 
giving the jelly test described 
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“Low-Pressure” Tread Paves a Country Road 


ERE is the latest thing 
in Balloon Tires—the 
new, flat “Low-Pressure” 


Tread. 


It gives 15% to 25% more 
road contact than a round 
tread. 


This eliminates early and 
uneven tread wear. 


It permits you to run your 
tires at the low inflations 
necessary to real balloon 
cushioning. 


It gives better traction, 
better non-skid protection, 


easier steering and greater 
stability. 


It is as necessary to successful 
Balloon Tire performance as 
Web Cord—the only cord con- 
struction in which the individual 
cords are webbed together with 
pure rubber latex without in- 
jurious chemicals. 

Both are exclusive with U.S. 
Royal Balloon Cords, and give 
an extremely strong yet flexible 
tire that can be run at real low 
inflation without injury. 

* * & 


For Ford Owners— 
There is a U.S. Tire to meet 
every need. 


U.S. Royal Balloon Cords in 
29x4.40 straight side. 

U.S. Royal Balloon-Type in 
31x4.40—clincher and straight 
side. 

U.S. Royal Cords in 30x3% 
and 31x4—clincher and straight 
side. 

USCO Cords in 30x3 and 
30x3% clincher and 30x3, 
30x32 and 31x4 straight side. 

USCO Fabrics in 30x3, 
30x32 and 31x4 clincher. 
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United States Rubber Company 
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Flower Reminders for June 


UNE is the month of roses but it is 
also the month for rose bugs and 
special attention should be given 

10 destroying these pests. -Spray the 
pushes with nicotine ‘sulfate or melro- 
sine. These are most effective if used 
quring the sunny hours; after the dew 
js off is better than early morning. 
Keep up daily applications of the 
gray until the bugs are no longer 
found. 

Rose leaf curl and mildew are fun- 
goid diseases and to rid your roses of 
these you will spray with Bordeaux 
mixture. Mildew appears frequently 
on the climbing roses, particularly the 
rambler group. Wichuriana climbers 
are the exception. 

Aphids or plant lice are most likely 
to show up this month. Watch out for 
‘them on the sweet peas, also poppies, 
alendula and spirea, Spray with a 
mixture made of one tablespoon nico- 
tine sulfate to a gallon of soapy water. 
Perennials are started from seeds 
now to be transplanted in the fall to 
permanent positions in the flower gar- 
den. Columbine, anchusa, coreopsis, 
delphiniums and oriental poppies may 
be sown in rows in the vegetable gar- 
den. Transplant when about two 
inches high to insure good _ strong 


plants and then make another trans- 








Putting on a Flower Show 


Madam Chairman: 

I “listened in” on your address from 
Wallaces’ Farmer to the garden lovers 
of our state, and shall comply with 
your request that I tell its readers how 
our flower show, the first fall flower 
show in the state, came to be. 

The short account which you wrote 
of a visit in Washington to a chrysan- 
themum show was the suggestion that 
created the desire for a flower show, 
and which materialized thru the ef- 
forts of the officers of the Four-County 
Grain Improvement Association and 
the women of the home economics com- 
mittee, who were given charge of the 
work. 

Ackley is situated just a mile from 
the four county corners. The Four 
County Grain Improvement Associa- 
tion has its headquarters here. This 
association provided the necessary 
funds, One hundred and fifty dollars 
was set aside the first year and two 
hundred dollars the second. The com- 
mercial club offered its services and 
also the display windows of the dif- 
ferent business houses, 

Last year’s show required twenty- 
six windows. From 250 entries in 1923 
to 578 in 1924 is quite a jump, and 
with another double we shall have to 
change our methods. Only one class is 





One of the Twenty-six Windows Which Held Flower Displays in the Four-County 
Flower Show Held at Ackley, Iowa, Last Fall. 


planting in September. Two trans 
® vlantings will increase the root growth 

nsiderable, soil conditions being 

bod, 

' The early gspring-blooming shrubs 

like lilac, forsythia and weigela may 

be lightly pruned now and the dead 

Wood removed. Do not, however, at- 

tempt to prune any of the later bloom- 

ig shrubs at this time. 

Remove the dry stalks from flower 
borders. When the tulips have yel- 
lowed off, cut down the leaves. 
Scratch up the soil around the hardy 
Plants and apply well-rotted fertilizer 

the soil needs it. Pinch out the tips 
bedding plants so that they will be- 
me bushy and make a _ sturdier 
ffowth. 

Mulch the roses now before hot 
Weather sets in. Light and well-rotted 
 strawy manure is the best for this 

e, 
Delphiniums will probably have to 
Siven some support at this time. 
vide stakes for them, using strips 
fold muslin to tie the plants) to the 

Stake, 

Iris will have finished blooming by 
tow and May be successfully divided, 
en flower growers consider 

‘a 
this s the ideal time for doing 

Tin the annual flowers so that they 

ny of room to produce sturdy 





‘ I' watering is done, do not merely 
™ le the surface but give every- 
» » * 800d, thoro wetting. 





displayed in a window. Members of 
the committee are assigned tothe dif- 
ferent business houses to make entries 
in the various classes. None but ama- 
teurs are allowed to exhibit. Artistic 
arangement also counts. Three prizes 
are offered in each class, ranging from 
one dollar to fifty cents. 

Gladioli, dahlias, asters, marigolds, 
snapdragons, cosmos, zinnias, artistic- 
ally arranged baskets, bouquets of 
flowers, and wild flowers appear on 
the list. 

All entries closed at noon of the first 
day. The entire afternoon of this day 
was devoted to judging. This was done 
by Prof. E. C. Volz, associate professor 
of horticulture and vegetable crops, of 
Iowa State College. 

Every one present was given an op- 
portunity to ask questions regarding 
his exhibit. In this way, Professor 
Volz gave some very valuable informa- 
tion, which had noticeable results. 

Well-lighted windows, . artistically 
arranged flowers, fine concerts by our 
local band, drew several thousand vis- 
itors to our little town. Lectures on 
flower coriservation have been added 
to the program for 1925. Other towns 
are following our example. The result 
is better gardens, lovelier flowers, and, 
above all, an interested community. 
Why should we not excel in flowers in 
the “land where the tall corn grows”? 


ANNA M. CARSTENS. 


Chairman of the Four County Flow- 
er Show, 


‘and madeira vine tubers to exchange 
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Series LI 


The focus is prompt and precise. 
A mere turn of the lens, which is 
at your fingertips, brings the focus 
instantly, accurately, while be- 
neath the lens a plainly lettered, 
simple scale tells you how to fit 
the exposure to the light. 

It’s all simple, yet there’s speed 


Eastman Kodak Com 





Kodak Simplicity 
Simplified 


The 14 Pocket Kodak Li 


Will the Kodak Anastigmat Lens and Diomatic~ 
Shutter equipment, this camera offers a range*of 
efficiency not heretofore obtainable at the price. 

This superior combination of lens and shatter means 
better timed, sharper negatives, the evidence of which is 
plain in the prints—overwhelmingly plain in enlargements. 


At your dealer’s 







< 


8. 
Dea} 


4% 


in the f.7.7 lens, and a shutter 
with speeds up to one-hundredth 
part of a second to make that 
speed available. 

No. 14 Pocket Kodak, Series 
II, for2}4x4% pictures, equipped 
with Kodak Anastigmat /.7.7 
Lens, Diomatic Shutter—$26. 


pany, Rochester, N. Y. 











Flower Exchange 


Mrs. I. S. Tracy, R. R. 1, Bridgewa- 
ter, Iowa, has giant amaryllis bulbs to 
exchange for any other bulbs or flow- 
ers. These may be planted outside in 
summer and if kept in the house make 
pretty winter flowers. These are a 
salmon color. In the fall she will have 
dark red dahlia bulbs to exchange. 

Mrt. Anna Roe, 624 South Second 
St., Maquoketa, Iowa, has zinnia seed 


for other flower seeds or slips of house 
plants. She also has slips of house 
plants to exchange, 


Pick the Roses 


XPERT rosarians tell us that it is 

very bad to allow roses to die on 
the vines unpicked. Particularly does 
this apply to the hybrid tea roses and 
the hybrid perpetuals. It seems to 
make very little difference in the life 
of the hardy old yellow roses, tho it 
would likely be better if the seed ber- 
ries were not allowed to ripen. 


The Rose Garden 


There is a wine we may not taste till 
June 

Betroths her odors to the throstle’s 
tune, 

Deep draughts delicious then each 
guest may drink 

From cups of cream and crimson, 
white and pink, 

Such nectar as annihilates desire 

For aught less perfect: that begets a 
fire 

Of some strange ecstasy in lovers’ 
eyes, 

And lifts the poet-soul ta paradise. 

—S. C. Thurman. 











Aunt Ada’s axioms: It’s a good 
thing that the big joys and the big sor- 
rows of life seem generally to be dis- 
tributed to those who can stand them. 

Common senee is a big part of many 
of life’s recipes, 


Helps on Kitchen Planning 
f2VERAL subscribers have inquired 
as to bulletins and other helps in 


have the greatest convenience and ef- 
ficiency in taking care of the house- 
hold work and still to be built at the 
most economical cost. The following 
free bulletins will be found well worth 
sending for and keeping on hand for 
reference purposes: 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.—Farmers’ Bulletin 
607, The Farm Kitchen as a Work- 
shop; Farmers Bulletin 927, Farm 
Home Conveniences; Department Cir- 
cular 189, The Well Planned Kitchen; 
Farmers Bulletin 1426, Farm Plumb- 
ing. 

Iowa State College, Ames, lowa— 
Home Economics Bulletin 8, Planning 
and Equipping the Kitchen; Home eco- 
nomics Bulletin 47, The StepSaving 
Kitchen. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, O, 
—Ex, Bulletin 2, Just Kitchens. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.— 
House-Man Sertes 138, Saving Strength 
in the Household; Thrift Series 131, 
Economics of a Sound House; Exten- 
sion Bulletin 50, Simple Water Sys 
tems and Plumbing. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb.—Bulletin 191, Nebraska Farm 
Homes; Extension Circular 1115, La- 
bor and Time Saving Devices; Exten- 
sion Circular 1140, Taking Drudgery 
Out of the Kitchen. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo.—-Circular 12, The, Farm Kitchen, 

Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kan.—Bulletin 6, Inexpensive Plumb- 
ing for Farm Kitchens; Bulletin 7, The 
Farm House Improved. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky.—Circular 139, Simple Hot and 
Cold Water System for the Kitchen. 

State College of Agriculture, Athens, 
Ga.—Bullétin . 218, Improve’ the 





«planning their farm kitchens so as to 


Kitchen. we 
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_ of ARMOUR 


your customers for 
Cream, Poultry «Eggs 


There are 77,000 owners of Armour and Company 
—all interested in your Cream, Poultry and Eggs. 


First, they are all consumers. With their families, 
they comprise a vast army of daily users and boosters 
of butter, eggs and poultry. 


Several hundred of them are retail merchants, 
who play a large.part in the distribution and sale of 
such commodities. Many are employees, who handle 
your products with interest and care. 


And all of them, as owners of Armour Creameries, 
are interested in providing you with the finest facili- 
ties in the world for marketing your cream, eggs 
and poultry. 


They are your allies—alf? these owners of Armour 
and ‘Company. They desire to cooperate with you and 
make the production of dairy products one of the great 
and prosperous branches of farm activity. 


ARMOUR &5 COMPANY 
Market with 


Armour Creameries 


Bismarck N.D. Fremont, N. Meridian, Miss. 
Clinton, Mo. Grand Forks, N.D. Pocatello, Idaho 
Créston, Iowa Jackson, Miss. Robinson, III. 
Denison, Iowa Joplin, Mo. Rochester, Ind. 
Eau Claire,Wis. Louisville Ky. Springfield, Mo. 
Fairmount,N.D. Marysville, Kans, Terre Haute, Ind, 
Fargo, N.D. Mankato, Minn. Worthington, Ind. 
Fulton, Ky. Logansport, Ind. 


Exclusive Poultry and 
Egg Plants 





Boonville, Mo. Lincoln,Il. 
Leon, lowa Petersburg, Ill. 
Quincy, Ill. 
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Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 

Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 

Advertisements are your local yardsticks. They tell of the new and 
the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


Let the advertisements keep you alert, progressive. 
Let them help you save. 
































Our Sabbath School 


By HENRY WALLACE 


ae : 
Lesson 








sionally be made to 
the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these ex tt ool 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occas 
the lesson text. This statement may not slways apply to ji 


Each issue of Wallacea’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
been obtained. 


of the Sabbath Sch 











+ ew by any other paper until special written permission has 
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The Church in Antioch 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for June 14, 1925. Acts, 11:19-30.) 


“They therefore that were scattered 
abroad upon the tribulation that arose 
about Stephen traveled as far as 
Phoenicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch, 
speaking the word to none save only to 
the Jews. (20) But there were some 
of them, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
who, when they were come to Antioch, 
spake unto the Greeks also, preaching 
the Lord Jesus. (21) And the hand of 
the Lord was with them: and a great 
number that believed turned unto the 
Lord. (22) And the report concerning 
them came to the ears of the church 
which was in Jerusalem: and they sent 
forth Barnabas as far as Antioch: (23) 
who, when he was come, and had seen 
the grace of God, was glad; and he ex- 
horted them all, that with purpose of 
heart they would cleave unto the Lord: 
(24) for he was a good man, and full 
of the Hoiy Spirit and of faith: and 
much people was added unto the Lord. 
(25) And he went forth to Tarsus to 
seek for Saul; (26) And when he had 
found him, he brought him unto Anti- 
och. And it came to pass, that even 
for a whole year they were gathered 
tog®ther with the church, and taught 
much people; and that the disciples 
were called Christians first at Antioch. 
(27) Now in these days there came 
down prophets from Jerusalem unto 
Antioch. (28) And there stood up one 
of them named Agabus, and signified 
by the Spirit that there would be a 
great famine over all the world: which 
cam@ to pass in the days of Claudius, 
(29) And the disciples, every one ac- 
cording to his ability, determined to 
send relief unto the brethren that dwelt 
in Judea; (30) which also they did, 
sending it to the elders by the hand 
of Barnabas and Saul. 


When the great revival at Jerusalem 
was broken up several years before by 
the persecution which followed the 
martyrdom of Stephen, those who re- 
turned to their homes could not help 
telling the glad tidings of the crucified 
and risen Savior and of the great spir- 
itual enlightenment which followed the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost on that 
occasion. Among them were many from 
Antioch, which was the third city in 
size in the Roman empire, Rome being 
first and Alexandria in Egypt second. 
This city was situated on the Orontes 
river, somewhat less than twenty miles 
distant from the‘ Mediterranean, and 
its port Seleucia. It was one of the 
many Greek colonies where the Greek 
language and culture predominated, al- 
tho the most of the inhabitants were 
native Syrians. Phoenicia was the an- 
cient Greco-Roman name of the narrow 
strip of land on the coast of Palestine 
and Syria, embracing the ancient cities 
of Tyre and Sidon. Cyprus was an isy 
land in the Mediterranean sea and was 
the home of Barnabas. The population 
at that time was about two hundred 
thousand, about one-half of whom were 
Jews. Some of these men, broader in 
their culture, as usual, than the Jews 
who had been raised exclusively in Pal- 
estine, made bold to tell the glad tid- 
ings of the Grecians, or more properly, 
the Greeks, and most likely to both, 
Grecian being the title for a Jew raised 
in Greece, Greek being the name of the 
heathen people, the Greeks. To the sur- 
prise of many of them, “the hand of 
the Lord was with them, and a great 
number believed, and turned unto the 
Lord.” 

The business connections of Jerusa- 
lem and Antioch were so close at that 


time that the tidings of this wag © 
brought to Jerusalem. In other words, 

the church at Jerusalem heard, ang 
many of them, no doubt, with many 
misgivings as to the propriety of it, 

that the men who had enjoyed the re 

vival at Jerusalem with them had — 
preached the Word to the Gentiles ang 

the Gentiles actually believed. 


The date of this is not quite certain, 
as the connection between this and the 
previous chapter is not very fully eg 
tablished, but the probability is that 
this occurred after the conversion of 
Cornelius (Acts, 10), otherwise there 
would likely have been strong opposi 
tion among those of the circumcision 
or those who believed that aman must 
first be a Jew before he could become 
a Christian. As it was, they suspended 
judgment until the matter could be in 
vestigated. 

Happily, they chose to investigate it 
one of the most broad-minded of the — 
leading Christians at Jerusalem, Bar. 
nabas, who, while evidently a man of 
some means and a property holder in 
Cyprus, had sold a part of his posses 
sions to help carry on the meeting—a 
man of the most sincere piety and, 
broad and catholic spirit. Barnabas 
came, investigated the matter, saw how 
abundantly the grace of God was man 
ifested, and did the proper and wise 
thing. He “exhorted them all, that 
with purpose of heart they would cleave 
unto the Lord”; that is, that they 
would hold fast to what they had ak 
ready attained and not bother them | 
selves with disputes about minor mat 
ters. “For he was a good man,” which 
is saying a great deal. Moreover, he 
was full of the Holy Spirit, which isa 
good deal more, and still more he was 
a man of great faith. He believed in 
the Lord and followed the spiritual 
guidance, being sure that everything 
would come out right in the end, and 
as a result the work continued to 
spread and much people, still more and 
more, were added to the Lord; that is, 
professed their faith in Jesus as thelr 
Savior and united themselves with the 
disciples. 

After looking the whole field over 
and carefully studying the require 
ments, Barnabas saw that the continv 
ation of the work required talents of@ 
peculiar order, and after thinking the 
whole matter over, decided that Saul, 
the persecutor, since converted, with 
whom he had formed an acquaintance 
at Jerusalem some years before, was 
the man of all others calculated to cam 
ry on this work. He goes, therefore, t0 
Tarsus, where Saul was then residing, 
talked the matter over fully with him, 
and, after Barnabas had convinced the 
disciples that Paul’s conversion Wag” 
real, they both returned and engaged 
actively in the work of preaching I 
gospel to this mixed .nultitude, Jews 
residing in Antioch and Greeks with 
whom they had personal and business: 
associations. This work, under the st 
perintendence of Barnabas and S@ 
continued for a whole year. 

The teaching took a very wide range 
and by and by the people of Antiocl, 
most likely in derision, described thos 
that followed the teachings of Saul 

Jarnap2s as Christians, or followers 
Christ. This term, it should be remeat” 
bered, was not applied by the Chris 
tians to themselves. They called thea 
selves the disciples, the saints, 
faithful, the brethren or the mea 
“this Way.” The Jews called them 8. 
ileans or Nazarenes. The applichtio®) 
of this name marks the new era in 8 
church. It marks the point where re 
was Clearly understood that the foll0® 
ers of Christ were not a sect of ® 














4 world-wide religion. 
"% was during this year of labor that, 
a meeting held for public worship, 
» were a number of prophets, or 
wsons endowed with the gift of 
wophecy, came from Jerusalem to An- 
Wich, and one of them, named Agabus, 
of whom we have not heard before, 
jicted that there should be a great 
th thruout the whole inhabited 
id, which occurred during the reign 
Claudius, between the years 41 and 
; There waS more than one famine 
the Roman empire during this 
ign, It was especially severe in Pal- 
yatine, as Josephus narrates in his An- 
anities, in the years 45 and 46, when 
Me authorities furnished Jerusalem 
th grain purchased in Egypt. 
The Christian church has ever been 
noted for its beneficence, It has ever 
ne in mind to some extent at least 
Whe maxim of the Lord: “Inasmuch 
as ye bave done it unto one of 
these, my brethren, even these least, ye 
“id it unto me.” Therefore, these 
Christians at Antioch, “every man ac- 
wrding to his ability, determined to 
‘end relief” to the men of their faith 
Judea who were in sore need of the 
idinary necessaries of life, “which 
o they did, sending it to the elders 
the hands of Barnabas and Saul.” 
Incidentally and abruptly we are told 
the development of government in 
he Christian church. There is noth- 
said about how these elders were 
thosen. No mention is made of their 
grdination. Inasmuch, however, as the 
geven, usually called the deacons, but 
entioned in Scripture only as the 
geven, were elected by the people, it is 
fair to presume that the elders were 


elected likewise, It is also fair to pre- 
sume that the synagogues of the Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem would follow the ex- 
ample of the Jews in their synagogues 
and select elders in the same way and 
with the same range of duties. It is 
fair to presume, also, that they were 
ordained by the apostles even as Paul 
told Titus to ordain elders in the syna- 
gogue at Ephesus. There is no mention 
now, nor for a long time afterward, of 
the order known in the various church- 
és now as the ministry. In fact; there 
is no reason to suppose that a paid 
ministry then existed. There was no 
necessity for it. That necessity arose 
in the Gentile churches afterwards 
when it became necessary for one of 
the elders to.take upon himself the in- 
struction of the members who knew 
little about the Christian doctrine; 
hence, Paul in one of his letters men- 
tions that the special honor should be 
given to those of the elders who-labor 
in word and doctrine, which the others 
evidently did not especially. This is 
the genesis of our present ministry, 
simply an adaptation of one ruling eld- 
er who gives his whole time to the 
public ministrations and hence was 
entitled to special support. 

This may be a novel view to our 
readers in all churches. They will 
therefore kindly take it as the result 
of the study of this subject by the 
writer of this lesson, covering a good 
many years, All that he asks of them 
is that they lay aside all preconceived 
ideas and inquire whether or not it is 
in accordance with the facts in the 
case as revealed in the only book that 
can give us any reliable information 
on the subject, namely, the New Tes- 
tament. 








iSLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
. Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Johnny Chuck Finds the Best Thiag in the World 


Old Mother West had come across the 
Green Meadows, and when she reached 
the Green Forest, she stopped to talk 
ee a minute with the Slender Fir 


‘T have just come across the Green 
Meadows,” said Old Mother West Wind, 
> I saw the Best Thing in the 


Striped Chipmunk was sitting under 
ihe Slender Fir Tree, and he couldn't 
hearing what Old Mother West Wind 
‘mid. “The Best Thing in the World—now 
What can that be?’ thought Striped 
Chipmunk. “Why, it must be heaps 
md heaps of nuts and acorns! I'll go 
4nd find it.” w 
80 away Striped Chipmunk started, 
town the Lone Little Path thru the 
/ eres. just as fast as he could 
Sedly run. Pretty soon he met Peter 
Rabbit. : 


"Hi! Where are you going in such 
tbury, Striped Chipmunk?” asked Peter 
Rabbit. 

‘Tm going down on the Green Mea- 

to find the Best Thing in the 
” replied Striped Chipmunk, and 
™ faster. 

"To find the Best Thing in the World,” 
ul Peter Rabbit to himself. “Why, 
the Best Thing in the World must be 
Beat pile of carrots and cabbages! 
think I'l go and find it.” 

80 Peter Rabbit started down the Lone 

tle Path thru the Green Forest as 

48 he could go, after Striped Chip- 
FAs they passed the great hollow tree 
Shere Bobby Coon lives, Bobby put his 
an out, “Hey, there! Where are 
ens in such a hurry?” asked Bobby 


We're going down in the Green Mea- 
Woria find the Best Thing in_ the 
i * Sshouted Striped Chipmunk and 
ly Rabbit together, and both began 
tun faster, 

Bobby. Best Thing in the World,” said 
i Coon to himself, “why the Best 
in the World must be a whole 

fof sweet milky corn. I think I'll 
mand find it.” 
bf Bobby Coon Climbed down out. of 
? Beat hollow tree and started down 
- lone Little Path thru the Green 

St as fast as he could go after 
we Chipmunk and Peter Rabbit, 

Mere is nothing that Bobby Coon 

to eat quite so well as sweet, milky 


es © @dge of the Green Forest they 
amy Skunk, 


“Say, where are you going in such a 
big hurry?” asked Jimmy Skunk. 

“We are going down in the Green 
Meadows to find the Best Thing in the 
World!” shouted Striped Chipmunk and 
Peter Rabbit and Bobby Coon, all in 
one breath. Then they all tried to run 
faster. . 

“The Best Thing in the World,” said 
Jimmy Skunk. “Why, the Best Thing 
in the World must be packs and packs 
of beetles!” And for once in his life 
Jimmy Skunk really began to hurry 
down the Lone Little Path after Striped 
Chipmunk and Peter Rabbit and Bobby 
Coon. 

(Concluded next week) 





CHINCH BUG CONDITION 


The chinch bug has been having a hard 
time in Iilinois during the past two sea- 
sons. We always think of chinch bugs 
and dry weather, but during the past two 
seasons it has been wet weather, and this 
has-been hard on the bugs. Examinations 
made during the past winter of the prin- 
cipal hibernating places of the chinch 
bug have shown very few bugs present 
in any part of the state. Examinations 
during the past few weeks of wheat fields 
in those sections where bugs were most 
abundant, have shown only comparatively 
few numbers in the wheat. 

With favorable weather this season— 
that is, if the weather is warm and dry— 
there are few sections in the central and 
south-central part of the state where a 
very little damage may occur or where it 
apparently will pay to take special mea- 
sures for combating the chinch bug this 
season, This is the first time for more 
than fourteen years that the chinch bug 
has not been seriously threatening in 
some section in Illinois.—W. P. Flint, En- 
tomologist, Natural History Survey. 





WUFF! 


Two manufacturers of home-cooked 
moonshine liquor were indulging in a 
bragfest concerning the relative excellence 
of their products. 

“TI make mine so. strong,” said one, 
“that the man who drinks it can smell 
the hayseed in the hair of the guy who 
plowed the corn.”’ 

“Hmpf!’’ was the contemptuous come- 
back of the other. “I recently spilled a 
little of mine on a garden where my wife 
had planted some modest violets., And 
when those seeds grew up they were tiger 
lilies;”’ 
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Look 
for the name 


KEROGAS 


On the burner 


For a Modern 
Farm Kitchen— 


Use KEROGAS 


Thousands of rural housewives have had installed in their kitchens 
the better brands of oil stoves equipped with Patented Kerogas 
Genuine One-Piece Brass Burners. 


Now these same women enjoy perfect cooking results as well as 
every comfort and convenience of the modern city kitchen while 
using common kerosene for fuel. n 

You will find a wonderful improvement in your work if you will do as a 
these other women have done. Ask your dealer for a dem- ; 
onstration. Convince yourself that Kerogas DOES Surpass. $ 
It’s just like having a gas range, for you get a perfect gas 
flame —‘‘a flame within a flame’’— strong and hot or sim- § 
mering. You also get clean, even heat, and by just a turn 
of a little control wheel you have it always under perfect 


The Giant Kerogas Burner 


Every “‘Giant Kerogas Oil Stove’ 
equipped with “regular’’ Kerogas 
Burners also has one of the new 
Patented Giant Kerogas Burners, 
This “Giant” is capable of the 
most intense heat—when you need 
it quickly—but is easily regulated 
for ordinary use, You can get the 
new Heavy Duty Giant Kerogas 
Oil Cook Stoves equipped entirely 
with “Giant” Burners. Models 
equipped only with “regular” 
Kerogas Burners are also available. 


regulation. Besides this, your 
fuel cost is much less because 
the Kerogas Burner uses only 
one part of kerosene to 400 parts The KEROGAS 
of air. Coon fee — 

Look for the name KEROGAS fe « fitting companion 
on the burners of the oil stove {0° the Keroqas Bare 
you select. Then learn in 5 min- rangeoven oie" “Gives 
utes how you can do better cook- gure. uniform results 
ing more easily, more quickly, and __ ture ean be 
at lower cost than ever before. —_ 


A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 
1218 First Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 


DEALER’S NOTE: The best jobbers are prepared tosupply oil stoves equipped with Kerogas Burners, 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Bread made from 
OCCIDENT Flour keeps 
fresh longer so you can 
bake a double batch at 
one time. This saves the 
work and fuel cost of 
several baking days each 
month, 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
General Offices 
Minneapolis, Mino. 


The Guaranteed Flour 


For canning, meat 

curing, pickling, 

haying, feeding— 

this salt is best. The 

soft, porous flakes 
dissolveinstantly 

and penetrate even- 

ly. It wont harden 

or cause sore 

tongues. Use it in 

haying—the soft flakes wont 
sift out. Send for Free Book, ““New 
Truth About Salt.” ~~ 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO. 
Dept. 13, AKRON, OHIO 


Chicago - Boston - Buffalo 
Atlanta - Pittsburgh 


J 
Special Farmers 


CCIDENT I kari 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Chick Starter first 
six weeks, for strong 
bones and swift 


growth 





Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Fine Chick Feed 
from second tosixth 
week 





Feed Ful-O-Pe 
Growing M a 4 
from sixth week 
through five months 





Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Coarse Chick Feed 
from the sixth week 
to the fifth month 





Beginf ceding Ful- 
Q-Pep Egg Mash 
at fifth month and 
feed all year round 








Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Seratch Grains 
Spemaisth sonthon 
one quart per day 
toeach twelve birds 





Profitable Hens Provide 


Modern Conveniences 


What farmer or farmer’s wife hasn’t longed for 
such modern conveniences as electric lights— 
throughout the house, barn, garage, chicken house? 
—the toil-saving, time-saving, motor-driven sewing 
machine or washer? Make life on the farm worth 
while. The quick and easy means is right at hand: 


Speed Up Your Flock of Laying Hens 


They’ll pay for these luxuries. But not at their 
present rate of production: For the average flock 
only delivers about five dozen eggs per hen per 
year. This same flock properly culled and prop- 
erly fed can produce ten to twelve dozen eggs per 
hen per year. Your flock may already be pro- 
ducing at this excellent rate. Even so, you can im- 
prove its condition and still further increase its 
egg yield by scientific feeding with Ful-O-Pep. 


Fed on Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash 
Pullets and Cockerels Mature Rapidly 


This remarkable strength-building ration pro- 
motes the most rapid development—big, strong 
birds that start early bringing home the profits. 
Your big, well-grown cockerels—and your early 
laying pullets are a fine foundation for the best 
laying flock in your neighborhood. 


Read How Successful This Ful-O-Pep Feeder Is: 

**Just a word for Ful-O-Pep Feeds. 

**M ay 8, 1923, [bought 300 day-old chicks and raised 130 
pullets out of the 300. They commenced laying September 
23; in November I gathered 2,399 eggs and in December 
2,786 eggs, and Ful-O-Pep Feedscertainly turned thetrick.’’ 

B. B. Goodsell, Rome, N. Y. 


P. S.— Year ending April 1, 1924, Mr. Goodsell made a 
profit of $300.00 from 145 hens fed on Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
and Scratch Grains. 

‘‘Ful-O-Pep Feed is great ‘stuff.’ I have a flock of 50 
hens ina small back yard, consisting of half Rhode Island 
Reds and half White Leghorns. I have received for the six 
months of this year 5,148 eggs. Have fed nothing but Ful- 
O-Pep Egg Mash and Scratch Grains. My eggs have cost me 
an average of a little more than 15c per dozen for the above 
period. I consider this very good as my hens have had no 
special care, and this shows what Ful-O-Pep will do. Tama 
‘booster’ for your feeds.’’ W. F. Rauschenberg, Albany, Ala. 


Some good dealer near you sells the Ful-O-Pep 
line of feeds. See him. Talk it over with him. He 
can supply your needs. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 
Chicago, Iil. 
FREE—Ful-O-Pep Poultry and Record Book 


Containing 52 pages of authoritative instruction on 
poultry raising and many of the essential points contained 
in our famous correspondence course. Send the coupon. 


‘UL-O°EEP 


Fee EER 





he Quaker Oats Co., Dept. 64, Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago,U.S.A. 
Please send me, without obligation, complete new Ful-O-Pep Poultry 





Name 
Address. 
| My Dealer's Name 
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- THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating t || _ 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. | 
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Home Preservation of Eggs 


One of the best known methods of 
preserving eggs for future use during 
the period of scarcity during the fall 
and winter is by the use of water- 
glass. 

For this purpose, one part of water- 
glass, sometimes called sodium silicate, 
is diluted with nine parts of water. 
The eggs are placed in a large earthen- 
ware jar or crock, small, ends down, 
and the solution poured over them till 
it is at least two inches deep over the 
topmost eggs. In order to prevent 
evaporation of the solution, the jar 
should be covered with a tight lid or 
several thicknesses of good, strong pa- 
per tied securely down. 

Lime water is also sometimes used 
and should be prepared by slacking 
two pounds of lime in five gallons of 
water. This solution is then used the 
same as the water-glass solution. It is 
advisable to add one pound of table 
salt to this lime solution. 

In estimating the size of container 
for the quantity of eggs desired for 
future consumption by either of these 
methods, a one-gallon jar will hold 40 
eggs; a two-gallon jar, 80 eggs; three- 
gallon jar, 120 eggs; four-gallon jar; 
160 eggs; five-gallon jar, 200 eggs; ten- 
gallon jar, 400 eggs. The jars should 
be well waslied and scalded, and the 
water used in the solutions boiled, so 
they will be sterile, and after being 
packed and covered they should be 
kept in a cool place. 

In selecting eggs for home preserva- 
tion, be particular to choose only well- 
formed eggs having good, sound, thick 
shells and that are clean and infertile. 
Much better results will be obtained 
by eliminating the roosters from the 
flock immediately after the breeding 
season. This applies not only to eggs 
for preservation, but also to those used 
for immediate sale. 

Another method that has been rece- 
ommended by some is to immerse the 
eggs, a few at a time, by means of a 
wire basket, in boiling water for a few 
moments. This sterilizes the shell and 
sears the inner membrane of the egg, 
thus preventing evaporation and. dete- 
rioration. 

This method would be somewhat 
analagous to the commercial method 
recently developed, whereby the eggs 
are dipped in boiling oil, refined petro- 
leum or paraffin oil being used. The 
oil seals the pores of the shell as well 
as searing the inner membrane. 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have ever tried the 
boiling water method of preservation, 
giving a complete description of their 
process and method. 





Milk Substitutes for Meat 
Mash 


Is milk a substitute for a 20 per 
cent meat mash as a feed for chickens? 
According to the results of an experi- 
ment conducted by the poultry depart- 
ment at South Dakota College, it is. 

“If a farmer has milk, he ought to 
feed some of it to his chickens,” states 
G. L. Stevenson, head of the poultry 
department. “Milk can be fed to chick- 
ens to better advantage than to hogs 
and older calves. Furthermore, it will 
pay anyone to buy milk for the young 
chicks,” 

The results of the experiment show 
that altho milk is a substitute for meat 
mash, if both the meat mash and the 
milk have to be purchased, the meat 
mash will ,jsupply the necessary pro- 
tein to the chickens for less cost. A 
point in favor of the milk, however, is 
that it keeps the fowls healthier. The 
lactic acid in the milk seems to act as 
a tonie, Stevenson believes. 

To combine the advantages of the 
two feeds, when both have to be pur- 





chased, he advises that meat mash hg 
wet with warmed milk or with the 
commercial semi-solid buttermilk @ 
luted with warm water. This combj 
nation will cost but very little extra” 
and will keep the chickens in goog 
health. 

In conducting the experiment, thre 
flocks of thirty chickens each weyg! 
used. The semi-solid buttermilk wag 
fed to one lot; the meat mash to the 
second; and buttermilk and meat magh 
to the third. All three flocks were algg 
fed the regular scratch. feeds. Prag 
tically the same number of eggs werg 
laid by each flock during the time the 
experiment was carried on. 
































































Two Poultry Questions Ofteg 
Asked and Answered 


At what age can I replace milk with 
tankage in feeding chicks? 

Miik is very essential for starting 
baby chicks. Various experiments hayg 


been made in which milk has been re 
placed with other forms of protein, 
but for farm use milk is certainly the 
surest protein to. feed. When chicks 
are at least six weeks old, a little 
tankage can safely be added to the 
mash, and at the age of ten to twelve 
weeks tankage can be substituted en 
tirely for milk if there is a special 
reason for so doing. Where milk ig 
available in abundance, it is usually 
advisable to continue its use all sum 
mer, particularly for growing pullets, 











Should I keep my present males over 
until next year, or sell them now? 

Under ordinary farm conditions tt 
seldom pays to keep over male birds, 
Usually the cockerels being raised, will 
make just as good breeders as will the 
old birds. Not only will the feed bill 
be saved, but better summer eggs will 
be produced if all the old birds are 
sold off. Whete a poultry raiser has 
exceptionally good males which fit im 
with a special breeding pen or which 
are materially better than the cocker 
els being raised, it will not pay to sell. | 
An exceptional male should be kept a 
long as he will give results.—Exten | 
sion Department, Purdue University, 
Indiana. 





Eggs Pay Better Than Fancy 
«Meat 

With broilers at 30 to 40 cents 4 
pound it is more profitable to feed 
pullets than capons for the next six 
months. So an experiment at the Ohi@ 
State University indicates. University 
poultrymen found that, all things be 
ing equal, pullets were a better bust 
ness proposition than capons prin 
pally because the pullets laid egg 
while the capons were just growing. 

“In our experiment with capous” 
says Prof, E. L. Dakan, head of the 
poultry department,” we were inter 
ested to determine ‘whether it wa 
more profitable to raise pullets or @ 
pons under the ordinary conditions o | 
the farm, with limited space and equip 
ment. We were slightly handicapped 
because we lacked the proper range 
for the capons, which most farmem 
have, but otherwise the condition® 
were normal. 

“We caponized the cockerels #) 
about twelve weeks, and put them 0 
feed for six months. At the same tim® 
we evaluated an' equal number of DR; 
lets of about the same age and DM) 
them on feed for egg production. 

“When the capons were sold at the 
end of the six months the pullets We 
again given a market price as a mea 
of comparison, the receipts force” 
added, and the feed cost charged 
each. The final result showed the ® 
lets more profitable than the capom® 











































































~ What to Feed in Place 
4 of Corn 


STULL LLL ALLL 








(Continued from page 7) 
«ure is usually only about half as 
, as is needed for pigs in the dry 


h the Young pigs will do very well on 
Tk qj pee pound of tankage to every 12 to 15 
combi: nds of grain, while pigs past 100 
extra nds in weight will gain well on pas- 
- good » if fed but one pound of tankage 
By is to 20 pounds of grain. 

-threp ME Farmers who are planning their feed- 

were rations for the spring pig crop will 
k wag helped by referring to the table of 
to the aj prices based on chemical analysis 












February 27. Valuing these feeds 
“cording to the amounts of pro- 
starch and fat which they con- 
isin, the table shows what can be paid 
each of them when No. 3 corn is 
glling at a given price. The table as 
produced herewith shows what the 
‘mer can afford to pay for these 

















tet) Biteds when he has to pay $1.10 for 
No, 3 corn: 
GRAINS 
with (Value per bushel) 
Corn No. 3 
ATtING Ti Oats .....ccceesceenes 
S have MParley ............- 
BON PG MAYO crcceccscesseeeeeneeeeeeeeeeessaesereeeeserenesenenss 
rotein, DPPTTTTTTTTTITILITTT TTT 
ily the SRR 1.88 
chicks COMMERCIAL FEEDS 
oa (Value per ton) 
twelve 4 middlings (shorts) 
ed en ‘Linseed oil cake meal 
special Corn oil cake meal ......... 
rilk is ¥ nkage PPPTTTITTTITTITITTTTiTTTTTTritirrr iia 
isually # §kim-milk and buttermilk, according 
1 sum # io this method of estimating feed val- 
rullets, : wes, are worth 30 cents per hundred 
nnds. In actual practice, however, 
es OVer MP they are worth quite a little more for 
w? young pigs. 
ons it # 
birds, Hi 
hve | A Nebraska Farm Boy 
rill t! ; 
od bil A Abroad 
73 will 
ds are (Continued from page 9) 
er has Mand brown or almost Jersey colored 
fit in spots and usually have rather large 
which Mi horns, They pull the wagons or farm- 
cocker) Hing implements by means of a wooden 
to sell, Me bar lashed to their heads just below 
cept a8 phorns; they have no yoke such as 
Exten @ our grandfathers used in this country, 
rersity, Maid, instead, they simply push with 


their head against this padded wooden 


We left Germany feeling that it is 
Certainly a great country, that it must 
M@ 0ne time have been a really mar- 


ncy 






ents 4 me eos country, and if some miracle 
> feed i transpire thru which the threat of 
#¥* can be removed so that its people 
xt SS Bi can build and cultivate in peace with 
e Ohio MP tke fires of international hatred killed 
versity @e ever, its future is unlimited. 
gs be The next country on our program 
r bust #8 the picturesque land of William 
princt #P el, the tiny republic of Switzerland, 
1 eges ma little mixture of nations which 
ying. Mas remained free of war so long that 
pons,” this doubtful that they will ever care 
of the 1 indulge again. They have no bat- 






inter 
it was 
or c& 


Mleships, no great fleet of airplanes, 
Practically no standing army. 
Witzerland, like Denmark, is in a 









‘ons of : y marked condition of “unprepared- 
equip Me 8” and incidentally they have kept 
capped Me™ *Mselves from war and have pros- 








range Hed mightily, whilst. The doctrine 
armers preparedness” apparently finds lit- 
ditions favor in either of these two coun- 





“6, with the result that their taxes 








els at a Pent upon other things, such as 
em oh ae ls, Where their young men are 
e time Pared” for peaceful pursuits and 


Advancement of their own country 
agg the destruction of their 
While Switzerland is the hotel of 

ye and the park and playground 
4. “orld, it is also a great agricul- 
Country in spite of the fact that 
fits few miles of territory seem 
“ad on end. This little country 
15,000 square miles of terri- 














tory, scarcely a county in the United 
States, and only four million people, 
has a strictly republican form of gov- 
ernment. It consists of twenty-two 
states, each as independent as our own 
states, with their individual parlia- 
ments and self-governing privileges. 
In some of the smaller cantons, or 
states, most of the law-making is done 
in public mass meetings without the 
aid of politicians at all. The people 
themselves ‘are their own governors 
and statesmen. Perhaps that is one 
reason why they have been able to 
keep out of war. There are no na- 
tional taxes at all. The railroads are 
nationalized and efficiently operated. 

About one-fourth of the area of Swit- 
zerland is in mountains and glaciers 
and yet the people farm so intensively 
on the remaining land that one-fourth 
of all the Swiss are living on agricul- 
ture, and a tenth of all the agricul- 
tural area is in forest. 

Like Denmark, Switzerland formerly 
raised all the wheat they needed for 
themselves and even exported a little, 
but now they import three-fourths of 
their consumption and do their export- 
ing in cheese and condensed milk, at a 
higher profit. Nearly all of these tiny 
farms, many of them that seem almost 
to be pegged onto the sides of the 
mountains to stay in place, are oper- 
ated by the owners, who want for 
nothing in the world. They are a 
happy, contented lot, as peasantry 
goes, and are proud of their brave lit- 
tle republic. 

Our experiences in Switzerland will 
be described in the next installment. 


Fashion Department 


EASY TO MAKE, EASY TO LAUNDER 
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No. 2051—It cuts all in one piece, you 


see, as shown in Figure 1. Then you 
fold it over on the shoulders as in Figure 
2, gather the lower slashed edges and 
join to the upper edges (Figure 3), trim 
the edges with braid or bias trimming, 


apply the pocket and it’s finished! It's 
also easy to launder for it can be opened 
flat to iron, 

Several aprons could be made from this 
pattern. One would be nice for Sunday 
supper-getting, made in cretonne. Anoth- 
er of flowered percale and one of checked 
or plaid gingham. about making 
still another of unbleached muslin and 
trimming it with cretonne binding and a 
flower or fruit applique on the pocket? 

The pattern for No. 2051 can be had 
in sizes small, medium and large. The 
medium size requires two yards of 36- 
inch material with 7 yards of binding. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A_ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 


How 






















—With the John Deere 







Inside Cup Elevator 


AVES so much time that hauling 


Equipped with rol- 
ler bearings— it’s 
the lightest-running ele- 
vator. 


Always ready for 
work, and never has 


to be put away when 
work is done. 

Requires very lit- 
tle room—driveway 
clear for implement stor- 
age when elevator is not 
in use. 

Easy to install 
with ordinary farm 
tools—no built-up sec- 
tions to hoist into place 
—no expert help needed. 


Furnished in prac- 
tically any height desired. 


FREE PLAN BOOK teélls you in 
complete detail how to build mod- 
ern combined corn crib and granary 
that is much more satisfactory than 
old-style crib and at asaving in cost 
sufficient to pay for a John Deere 
Inside Cup Elevator. Write to John 
Deere, Moline, Illinois, for Free 
Plan Book M-445 


can be done with fewer teams. 
Does away with the back-breaking 
job of scooping by hand—makes un- 
loading so simple and easy that a boy 
can do it. 


Thousands of farmers are using this 
John Deere equipment. 
job of storing your small grain and ear 
corn this year. It will save money for you 
every year—and, with proper care, will last 
as long as the life of the buiid- 
ing in which it is installed. 


Give it the 
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the thousands eeding and 100 per cent Live 


1c —_— 
Barron W. Leghorns,......+..se0++. $10.25 
Ped. Wyckoff W. Leghorns.... .... 16.25 
Bd. Rocks, W, Rocks, 8. C. & R. C. 
BR. Te FROG. oc cecccccecccccccesvcres 12.25 
W. Wyand., Buff Orp,, W. a) PO 13.25 
Write for special prices on lots of 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, 








ey MY SPV J2:2@ Prof KINGS 


ROF. King’s chicks produce profits,--they are cheap at any price. And 

at the. prices quoted here they are bargains, Cu 

Tea Beet, Piso Wack scar Sodoe tor Gulch dalbeatv oe vite tan sntaleg, 

anteed by Pro ng. hush your © qu w ‘or ca’ . 
JuNE PRICES: = 1 


stomers numbered by 


BABY CHICKS 


PPP APPA PPA AAA ALAA LLL ALP 
=~ 





Profitable Chicks 





Bilver Wyandottes ................- 





or 1000, Also low prices on m ia} sti . WARNING--Prof. K 
is notconnected Im any way wita any other hatehery. You can secure his Profitable ‘Chix sniy't -— — = - 


only from the 


Box M, Iowa City, lowa 








Why Pay More? 


$8.50. These prices on 100 lots 


SILVER SPRING HATCHERY, 





Husky pure Bred chix, prepaid to your door, 100% 
live delivery guaranteed, 
spected and culled for high egg production. Following prices effective on all orders received 
after June Ist, for June, July and August delivery. Order direct and save time. 
8. C. W. Leghorns, $8.00; White Rox, Barred Rox. 8. C. Reds. $10.00: Buff 
Orpingtons, W. Wyandottes. $11; Heavy Assorted, $9.00; Light Assorted, 
Less than 100, add one cent per chick. 
Reference, First State & Savings Bank, Abindgon, III. 
Box 150, 


All flocks personally in- 





ABINGDON, ILLINOIS 








More Poultry 
forlorn PRrOfits 


from lIowa’s reli- 
able hatchery. You get chicks from 
healthy flocks, culled and supervised 
by poultry experts. Buckeye hatched. 
Chicks from the Wapsie Valley are 


Health Hatched Chicks 





Is Success 
Insurance Missouri Poultry Farms, 


— — - —— 





REDUCED PRICES 
From purebred, heavy laying breed- 
ers, tested by experts, Chicks postpaid, 
live arrival ioe eas, Leghorns, 
$i2 


aasorte: > cke, , Anconas, $10, 
Orp., Wyan., $12. Lt Braboag, f°. Assorted, 


$7. Big tilustrated catalog 
Columbia, Mo. 








Shipped, live a tn pe 36, a 

offer the five best breeds for lowa 

poultry raisers—all money-makers. 

Health-Hatched Write for descriptive 

CHICKS literature now. 

i WapsieValleyHatchery 
# Box 807 independence, Ia. 















live delivery guaranteed. Ask fof prices. 


QUALITY CHIX 


High class Baby Chix of eight 
popular varieties. We obtain 
our hatching eggs from specially 
selected flocks. 100 per cent 





KNOXVILLE HATCHERIES, Box 105, Knoxville. lowa 














4 RAMSEVYER CHICKS 
EARLY LAYERS—PROFIT MAKERS 
G% Live Delivery, Postpaid. Pure bred, 
100 © Hogan tested. Leghorns, 100, ¢9. Barred, 
Buff and White Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 100, $11. Buff 
Orpingtons, Black ae ee A pak Pat 9 
2, Wh. Orpingtone, 100, $15. x 5 , 68. 
Order trom the ad. Bank Ref. Memberl. B.C. A. 
Free catalog. 
RAMSEWYER HATCHERY 
Box 28, Pulaski, lowa 












€ FARR cH XY 


paid your door. Barred 
$9 





World’s Greatest Selling Chicks 
June 15th to Aug. 10th delivery 100 lots post~- 
Rocks, 8. C. , Anc, 

50; Wh. Rocks, Buff Rocks, R. C. Reds, $10.50. 
Wyan,, Baff Orp., Min., $11.50; White or Brown 
Leghorns, $8.50; Assorted, $6.50. Catalog free. 

. TE. paRrnow CHICK ERIES 
Peoria, lll,, Des Moines, 1,, Milwaukee, Wis., 















whom you can make the purchase. 





SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 


Farmer. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 5, 











It takes fewer bushels of wheat to 
buy a binder today than it did in 
1913-’14—before the war! 





ROOT 


aman 





McCormick 


and 
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HE BINDER and GRAIN belong together; 

you must figure them together. When you 
consider the present prices of wheat (lower now 
than they were) and of all other grains, too, you 
will realize that the binder now costs you less in 
terms of grain,that it would have cost twelve 
years ago. 


It was poor economy to use an over-repaired 
binder in 1913 but it will be worse economy to run 
a worn-out machine in 1925. You cannot afford 
the risk. Grain prices are too high for that, and 
binders—which have always sold at extremely 
low figures, considering general price levels, 
quality and pound-for-pound values—have been 
lowered further. 


When you make use of the larger binder capac- 
ities and the crop-saving improvements, a new 
binder in your grain may pay back its full pur- 
chase price in one harvest or two, in the savings in 
grain and time. 

Don’t take the chance of a breakdown or steady 
loss of high-priced grain this season. Harvest the 
year’s crops with a brand-new improved McCor- 
mick or Deering grain binder. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 0), America Chicago, Ill. 
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You owe it to yourself to 
go in at the McCormick- 
Deering dealer’s and look 
over the new McCormick 
or Deering Grain Binder 


If you are the owner of an old, out- 
dated binder, here are a few of the 
strong points in the 1925 McCormick 
and Deering binders which yottr ma- 
chine is lacking today: Better Construc- 
tion; Impreved Bearings; Improved Bevel 
Gears and Chains; Lighter Draft; Outside 
Reel Support; Perfected Binder and Knot- 
ter; Grain-saving Floating Elevator; Im- 
proved Bundle Carrier; Tongue Truck for 
Steadying and Carrying Loads. 

e « e 

Is your binder of 6-ft. cut? Remem- 
ber that in these days of high labor 
costs a new 8-ft. McCormick or Deer- 
ing binder will cut one-third more grain, 
saving time, labor, money. 

You will be interested in the remark- 
able McCormick-Deering Tractor Binder, 
made to berun by power take-off from 
the McCormick-Deering Tractor—the 
fast harvesting. outfit cutting 10-ft. 
swaths and doing as much work with 
one man as two men can do with two 
regular 7-ft. binders. 


e e e 


Binder Twine: Arrange early for 
your harvest twine requirements. In- 
sure saving all the grain and prevent- 
ing delay and trouble by ordering a 
supply of McCormick, Deering, or 
International, wound in the convenient 


‘*Big Ball.’’ 

















“GOOD EQUIPMENT MAKES A GOOD FARMER BETTER” 
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HOG WORM 
IN 24 HOURS 


Devil W: coms Capanlen are ty the quickest, surest, easiest 
-_ — and recommen ded oe 
M4 *Stantindied od for a 


SEND onarback if ORDER reer a. Vie 


100 Sewtins $4.50 





POLICE DOGS 


Two nephews of the great Strongheart 
at stud. Pups for sale sired by above 
Ideal protectors of home and 
property Unexcelled for companions. 

r. I. A. Anderson, Stanhope. Ia 


KAL 0 CORN CRIB 





Butlt with 


Kalo Vitrified Salt Glazed Clay Blocks 
Blocks inside and outside, make this outlast any 


other crib. 
grain. 








CHAS. M. HICK & Co. 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 393 Chicago, lll. 





EAUTIFUL COLLIES and Shephera | CTD 
gEps Natural Heelers. Pictures 10 cents. 
BR. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 


Cribs, Silos or any other farm build 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Kalo Brick and Tile a 
601-602-603 Snell Building, 





Extra ventilation makes better corn and 
First cost is suprisingly low for a permanent 


“Drop us @ post card for full Ly sir on Male 





Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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Service Bureay 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holderg 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The cere. 
cates are pen only with subscriptions—neq 
renewal—for three years or more. All inqu trles 
this department are answered promptly by 
Members must always sign full name and ive cep, 
tificate number. 
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No Success With Success System 


A member happened onto an adver. 
tisement asking her to send $3 to the! 
Success Sewing System, in New Jer. 
sey. The $3 was a deposit, and the 
company would send out materia] 80 
that the lady could make a fortune by 
sewing gloves. They offered to pay 
her 50 cents for her spare time ang 
labor in making a dozen pairs and told 
her how she could own her home ang 
a lot of other valuable things in 4 
short time. 

So the member sent the $3. They 
she sewed the gloves and sent them 
back. She wanted more material, The 
Success folks wanted $8.50 more first, 
Our member didn’t like the plan, a 
she was paying in more money thay 
she was getting back. So she asked for 
her $3 back. No, no! The Success dig 
not do it that. way. 

So she appealed to us and we finally 
got back $2 for her, the Success outfit 
claiming they had been made to pay 
out postage and time to the extent of 
a dollar, 

The moral is if you want to buya 
home, beware of such “work at home” 
schemes. No matter how hard yoy 
work, you have to keep sending more 
cash. Whatever you do, you lose, 


Read This and Save Money 


Some time ago we warned members 
of the Service Bureau against a plan 
whereby they were being offered 4 
chance to invest money with some 
New York brokers in what was pit 
tured as stock in the Ford Company 
of Canada. The joke was in the faet 
that the investment was merely with 
the brokers who held the Ford Com 
pany stock. It was a misrepresents 
tion and a slick scheme. 

The attorney general of the state of 
New York got an injunction against 
these brokers and stopped the active 
ties from that city. 

We now receive letters from the 
brokers, who have moved across the 
river to New Jersey. The scheme & 
the same. If you are offered a chane 
to invest with them, remember the 
deal isn’t any safer in New Jersey that 
it was in New York. Investigate and 
save cash. 











Money in Grain 


“Money in Grain—$12.50 Buys @) 
Guarantee,” etc., reads an advertise 
ment that is being run in some papers 
by the Grain Traders’ Guide, of Min 
neapolis. The Investors’ Daily Guide, 
of Kansas City, also makes a generous 
offer for your $12.50. 

Wallaces’ Farmer has refused @ 
carry this advertising. The Bette 
Business Bureau, of Kansas City, has 
complained of the methods of these 
folks, and we have letters from fart 
ers who were taken in by this eas? 
money scheme. What more would 00 
want to convince them there We 
something wrong? When you have 
buy a guarantee, beware. 


Can’t See the Checks 


The Midwest Spectacle Company, # 
Chicago, has repeatedly promised 
send out checks to refund dissat 
users of their eye-assistants, but the. 
members who get the letters say 
never send the checks. 

We have written them repeatedly @ 
this matter, and now they fail to 
any of us. But they still have ™ 
cash, ES 

Members who plan to buy spé 
by mail—we can not even recomm\s, 
this plan—had better find out 
the firm first, It’s cheaper, 
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‘the cattle reacted. 











THE DAIRY 


our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Seventeen Years of T. B. 
Testing 


| Recently we had the opportunity of 
‘sopping at the farm of A. J. Brown 


¢ Son, of Kossuth county, Iowa. This 

jis noted for several things. The 
post striking of these is the fact that 
yr, Brown started to eradicate tuber- 


‘eulosis in 1908, or seventeen years 


Orso result of the first test was 
gmewhat similar to what,it is today 
m many farms, Seventy per cent of 
All of these were 
«ld as well as all suspicious animals. 
Only one animal has been lost since 
that time in seventeen tests, 

Dr. E. E. Sayers, who for many years 
yas a member of the animal health 
mmission, was the man who did the 


Hirst testing. This was at a time when 


most people did not believe in the dis- 


‘se, let alone believing in the test. 


However, Mr. Brown and a number of 
other men stuck by Dr. Sayers and 
with the help of post-mortems he was 


fable to start the work which -is now 


helping to rid the state of tuberculosis. 
Another remarkable thing about the 


‘farm of Mr. Brown is the dairy barn 


and silos. The barn is an immense 
sructure which is entirely devoted to 
aherd of purebred and-grade Guern- 
geys which produced an average of 498 
pounds of butterfat per cow last year. 
In other words, each cow produced 
over three times as much fat as the 
gverage cow in the state. 

The other feature of this farm that 
impressed me was the fact that these 
cows were fed on practically home 
grown rations. Soybeans are raised 
gad are ground on the farm. Alfalfa 
lay is grown and comprises a large 
portion of the roughness. Ground oats 
an’ barley with the soybeans has 
formed the major portion of the grain 
ration during the past winter. When 
asked why corn was not used, Mr. 
Brown stated very simply that it had 
been too high the past winter and 
that one had to figure closely if he 
Made the cows pay. 

We could not help but wonder what 
would be the result if the owners of 
some of the 150-pound cows of the 
slate would keep as accurate a record 
their results as did Mr. Brown and 
lis son. Our belief is that they would 
cull them and breed heavier producers 
the same as the owners of this Kos- 
ith county dairy farm. , 





Sudan Grass tor Supplement- 
ing Pastures 

One of our Iowa readers writes: 
“We have more cows than we have 
Pasture for. We would like to keep 
them in order to procure all of the 
milk possible. What kind of tame 
fass can we use that will do well in 
this county in southwestern Iowa in 
mer to produce a good crop the first 
Year? Would you advise sudan grass 
toybeans? Is there something bet- 


‘tt which we could use here in this 
Pvart of Iowa?” 


_ Sudan grass has won many friends 


ng the past few years as a supple- 
Ment for grass pastures. It has the 
tlvantage of making a crop the same 
‘Yer that it is planted which is not 
case of sweet clover which is also 
ming to the front as a pasture crop 
some localities. Soybeans can be 
48 a soiling crop where the own- 
® Wants to cut them and haul them to 
Cows, but they would not be satis- 
ry to pasture. 
dairyman who lives in the sub- 
of Des Moines where pasture land 
hy & quantities is not available, 


“thre R using sudan grass as a pas- 


for a number of years. He is 
2a heavy user of silage. He uses 
Be late in the spring, then uses his 


pasture and by that time he tries to 
have a field of sudan grass which is 
large enough to turn upon, He uses 
two fields as he thinks that he gets 
better results in this way. This has 
the advantage of giving the field a 
chance to grow and at the same time 
the cows eat the crop off evenly. 

Sudan grass should be put in right 
away. It is rather slow in getting a 
start but after the root system gets 
well established it will furnish a sur- 
prisingly large amount of feed. Some 
people seed it with oats, using two 
bushels of oats and twelve pounds of 
sudan grass. The oats come on ear- 
lier than the sudan grass, thereby giv- 
ing an earlier pasture. 





Grain Ration on Grass 


One of our Missouri subscribers 
writes: 

“Will you please figure me the most 
economical milk producing ration for 
cows that are giving five gallons of 
milk per day? They are on good blue 
efass pasture and have clover hay at 
night. Oil meal is $2.60 per hundred, 
oats 52% cents per bushel, corn $1.05 
per bushel and bran is $1.50 per hun- 
dred.” 

If good grass pasture is available it 
should form the major portion of the 
ration for on a basis of cost it will be 
the cheapest. The grain ration which 
is fed is with the idea of holding the 








"+ 








Jimmy Clift, of Hornick, Iowa, gets ready 
to milk his first cow. 





cows up in their milk flow and so that 
they will not become run down and 
thereby fall off rapidly when the grass 
begins to fail. 

For the next two months a grain 
ration of one pound of grain for each 
gallon of milk produced should prove 
sufficient if the pasture is abundant. 
If it is desiréd to push the cow for 
maximum production, then a larger 
portion of grain would be-necessary. 

With feeds at the prices named 
above our subscriber would probably 
get his best results by feeding a grain 
mixture of four parts ground corn, four 
parts ground oats, two parts bran and 
one part oil meal. The amount of 
bran could be increased to four parts 
if the cattle relish it as it is the cheap- 
est feed in the group at the price. The 
oil meal could be further increased 
if the cows appear to respond to the 
increased amount of protein, ®t it is 
hardly likely that this would be no- 
ticeable on grass. 

As the season advances more of the 
grain mixture should be fed. The ex- 
act amount can not be given, but can 
best be judged by watching the ani- 
mals. The idea should be to maintain 
the milk flow which has been partially 
stimulated by the succulent grass. 
































vince you of what it can do 
e on Your Own Farm : 


If you are not already convinced of the superiority of the De Laval 
Cream Separator, there is a simple and easy way to settle this question 
to your own satisfaction. 

k your De Laval Agent to let you try one—he will gladly do so, 
free of racee 9 Then use it under your own conditions. You will soon 
be convinced of its superiority, and know why. Run the skim-milk 
from your old separator through the new De Laval. You may be sur- 2 

prised at the amount of cream the new De Laval will get from ¥ 
it; and if it does, then trade in your old machine as i 
payment. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 3 . 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blyd} oA gw 


$ize 
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This Year-Fre 
Hungry Harvestéang 


The old custom-threshing outfit with its crew of 
twenty-five to forty men brings a problem at mealtime 
that would make a restaurant cook turn pale if forced 
to prepare such “whales” of meals in the farm kitchen. 
That is why farm women are boosting for th 


INDIVIBGAL 


B this thresher is d by « fow men. it Goce away 





















ith f bi . No hurry. ush. No trading labor 
with ‘over farmer within four miles “No worry ying over bad Guaranteed for 
monte Wood Brothers 21236 Steel ; Fordson Power 


when _ the inis ready and at 
Yous convenience. Let us tell you all about the Individual way 
of hing. 


Write for This FREE BOOK 


Write for-your free copy of thie fine hook. Full of 
{nformation and valuable facts about Wood Brothers 
Individual-Fordson threshing. “Learn what other 
farmers are saving. Write today. —_ 


Wood Bros. Thresher Co. 





The Wood Brothers 
21x36 Steel Individual 
is built and guaranteed 
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How Quick CanYou Stop 
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upon Raybestos. 
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‘That Carof Yours ? 


When danger threatens, your only factor of 
safety is good brake lining correctly applied. 


Above all things be careful about the brake lining, Avoid 
cheap lining: ordinary lining: unknown lining. 
It is the original asbestos brake lining, 
compact, solidly woven of long fibred asbestos especially 
treated to resist wear. Raybestos will bring to you safety, 


Insist 


It grips and holds and STOPS 


your car and wears like a strip of steel. Insist upon getting 
genuine Silver Edge Raybestos. Remember that it will out- 
wear, by many months, ordinary or “cheap” brake lining. 


You can get Raybestos at any reliable repair, or supply 
shop, or have the brakes correctly lined by the Raybestos 
Method, at an authorized Raybestos Service Station in your 
neighborhood. Write and we'll send name and address. 


The Raybestos Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Canadian Raybestos Company, Limited 


Peterborough, Ont. 


Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd., London, England 








POTATOES IN FLORIDA 


Farmer Scott planted 10 bu. of seed potatoes and 
268 bu. as a result. He averaged between $1.60 
$1.80 per bu. for his crop, about April 15, 1925. 
wasa little late in planting. Other farmers 
ting earlier averaged from (00 to .75 per bu. 

‘is on Boyette land. We are exclusive selling 

@gente for the famous Boyette farms. Ten acres 
andup. Write us for data. 

INTKR-CITY REALTY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 2607, Tampa, Florida 





GOVERNMENT MONEY 


LONG TIME—LOW RATES 


F you are one of po cattle feeders and grain 


al 1 t for | 
3 nowing when | mikey wal be’ called soln form: 


OR diate Credit ke. Write for details 


LESS Live Stock Exchange, Inc., 
201-4 Securities Bidg., Desa Motnes, la 





Watch out = loss 


—and profit will take care of itself 
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Arrow-Tip Beam 
retains accuracy 


1000 Ibs. capacity 
f. 0. b. factory 
$18.90 





oe Ibs. capacity’ 
. 0. b. factory 


16% 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc., 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Do you know exactly what 
each phase of your farming 
contributes to profit—or loss? 
Which animalsarepaying their 
way? Which onesare‘‘boarders’’? 
Rations should be measured; 
fertilizer should be adjusted to 
crops ;every market transaction 
should be checked—by weight. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
farmers have found that all 
this can be done easily and 
economically with a Fairbanks 
Portable Scale. Although the world’s 
standard of weighing accuracy, it is 
surprisingly inexpensive. The 500- 
pound capacity,scale costs you only 
$16.15 f. 0. b. factory. Every vital 
part is rust-proof, so the scale stays 
accurate for a lifetime. 


There are other models for weigh- 
ing wagons, auto trucks, stock, and 
for every weighing need around the 
farm. See your dealer or mail coupon, 





Also Manufacturers of “Z”” 
En snes, Watee Plants, 
Light Pian nts, Fi 

for 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO., Inc., Dept. 2004 
900 South Wabash Ave., 
Please send me full information about Fairbanks Scales 


Chicago 





indmills, Washing 
Machines id 





Address. 
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| A Tale of 

Calizornia in 
the Gold Rush 
Days 














ROAR of laughter smothered Phelps’ 
reply. He stood wrathful and impo- 
tent and waited for the noisy merriment 
to subside. He began to regret parading 
his loss. As his gaze swept over the 
sober faces of his friends, and the mock- 
ing countenances of those who were 
amused, he missed Gilbert, The young 
easterner had been at the claim when 
Pretty Soon Jim reluctantly sold it. 
Steadying his voice, he told Old Misery 
in an undertone, ‘You win this time, but 
T’ll make it even Stephen.’” 

“Making war talk, you dog?” growled 
Tobin hopefully. 

Old Misery jammed-his friend to one 
side and thrust his face close to the 
miner’s and demanded: 

“When? No time like now.” 

Phelps grinned wolfishly, but backed 
away, and reminded: 

“I’m worth a cold million dollars, I’m 
too precious to myself “to be hurt in a 
fight with a man that owns nothing but 
a tame bear. I won't fight less it’s with 
a man worth as much asI be. But inside 
of a few days you'll admit it’s even 
Stephen. Chew it over.” 

“Meaning some of your friends will 
comb my friend,’’ murmured Tobin omi- 
nously. 

“No, sir! He can live a million years 
before any friend of mine hurts a hair 
of his head, But after I’ve evened it all 
up he may feel sicker’n if I'd had him 
pay with his hide.” 

Before either of the mountain men could 
digest this vague threat and make a suit- 
able response he had slipped back into 
the crowd, and, followed by his friends, 
was out in the street. 

“Didn’t dare raise me, nor even call, 
as Peters would say,’’ chuckled Old Mis- 
ery. “Just tried a cheap bluff and ske- 
daddled.” 
To the 
nounced: 
“Mighty queer, but I got a few nuggets 
just like what your million dollar man 
bought from Jim Pipps. They're not 
much good to me, and if you're hanker- 
ing for liquor here’s the price.” 

And he tossed a couple of nuggets on 
the bar and the crowd surged forward. 
But instead of reaching for bottles and 
glasses, the men bunched and jostled in 
front of the bartender, staring at the 
tiny pieces of gold. Each man was in- 
stantly planning how he could be ahead 
of all others in profiting some way by 
the incident. Each had the same thought, 
secretly to trail the old mountain man 
and stake a claim. 

But as wary, suspicious eyes met those 
of a neighbor each realized no one man 
could count the coup. Compacts were 
made with a sidelong glance: an alliance 
to secure the mountain man’s secret with- 
out a word being spoken. Inside of fif- 
teen seconds all personal ambitions were 
merged in mass intelligence and the un- 
voiced partnership was perfected. 


men who remained he an- 


HEN the groups dissolved and became 

a long line of thirsty throats, and 
much badinage was exchanged. And there 
was general rejoicing that Phelps had 
been caught in his own trap. Many com- 
pliments were heaped upon Old Misery, 
and more than one man earnestly vowed 
he would “stand by him” if Phelps, thru 
his retainers, attempted violence. 

“If it comes to a fuss, don’t any of you 
clutter up the ground by trying to help,’’ 
warned Old Misery. ‘‘When I paint for 
battle I go it alone and hit everything in 
sight.”’ = 

“Cleverest bit of salting I ever see!” 
cried an Ohio veteran, and he struck his 
ragged hat on the bar to accent his state- 
ment. ‘Phelps would have smelled a rat 
if it had been ledge gold. He knows 
ledges.”’ 

“And I'll bet this minute he’s* swaller- 
ing his pride, and is scheming to find out 
where the nuggets come from,” spoke up 
another. “If you need help in throwing 
him off- the track just say the word, 
partner.” 

“TI will, and thank you kindly,” 
gravely assured Old Misery, ‘“Mebbe I 
could tell him just where I got the gold 
and mebbe I'd have to think a lot first. 
I've took gold from so many different 
towns and miners for meat and tamed 
animals. Prob'ly would tell him wrong 
even if I wanted to tell him right.” 

Wise glances were exchanged. The line 
of drinkers believed the mountain man 
was thr@ving dust. 

One man estimated: 

‘Must been nigh to six hundred dol- 
lers used for salt. Wouldn’t ’a’ believed 
a tamed wild animal would fetch such a 
g00d price.’ 

Old Misery snorted in sales 

“What you don’t know ’bout wild ani- 
mal prices would make the canyon of the 
Colorado look higher’n the Rocky moun- 
tains,” he jeered. ‘Got more’n that for 


all 





the cub I just sold at Nevada City. He 


———_—_—_—_—_— 


fetched a dollar a pound as a pet, Por 
meat to eat he’d been worth only a h 
dred. When I raise a b’ar like Bil} Wil. 
liams, I’ve raised a good fifteen hundreq 
dollars. Been offered that for him, ang 
I could send him east and git two thea 
sand. I’m a animal prospector. 

“When I bag some panther kittens. 
they’re just so many ounces of dy 
Turned an old bald eagle loose that Pq 
been offered fifty dollars for in Nevada” 
City. Worth a hundred if sold at tig 
bay.” 3 

This silenced all efforts to dig into hig 
secret, but left the men skeptical. Tom 
Tobin, who had been gloomily considering | 
his glass, edged up the bar a few feet, | 
Old Misery instantly took the hint and 
shifted his position to keep close to him, — 

Tobin whispered: “They'll trail you,” 

“I'll lose ’em at Nevada. City tonight”) 
murmured Old Misery. ‘‘All they can do” 
is to pile into Grass Holler, but 
won't find nothing. Five of their } 
men have prospected the Holler up 'y 
down 'n’ across. It’s a medicine vial 
No one can find it. Need any nuggets?” ‘ 

“Not if I have to dig ’ em." 

“It ain’t so awful hard if your wil} he 
strong. I'll sneak you up there and -— 
you loose,”’ 

“And dig ’em’ out?’ 

“Not by a sight! Think I'ma 
‘n’ grass Injun? Let’s move on.” 

They were followed by the men as they 
left the saloon. On the-street the group 
scattered but found business was taking” 
each individual wherever the mountains 
men went. As the latter showed no dig- 7 
position to leave the valley the espionage 
became organized, and instead of twenty 
men chasing them about, only two or 
three held the trail. These were frequent.” 
ly relieved. Old Misery was much amused 7 
at the miners’ tactics. Tobin took it” 
more seriously. 


cs 


ATBD in the afternoon he warned: 
“Phelps has organized an _ outfit, 
He’s chipped in. Feller with the red halt 
is one of his men. It'll be a race "tweet 
his men and t’others.” 

This suspicion was strengthened by “a 
fight between the red-headed man and} 
one of those who had rejoiced over the” 
defeat of Phelps. The former lost the 
battle and disappeared, but was imme 
diately replace@ by two of Phelps’ folk 
lowers. These wore weapons aggressivé- 
ly and put themselves in the path of the 
rival spies as if seeking combat. Misery 
and Tobin were hopeful that the two 
factions would soon clash and fill the” 
street with bloody disputes; but again 
the power of gold was exemplified. The 
two Pheips adherents were observed hob-~ 
nobbing with the Independents in a most 
amicable manner; and when the defeated 
red-headed man joined the group he was 
greeted as a brother. 

In great disgust, Tobin declared: } 

“Phelps isn’t all heyoka. He's holding” 
the ribbons and driving those fools in 4 
double hitch. And they're not keen” 
enough to know that if they could light” 
on your medicine place his would be the | 
only crowd to git the plunder. Might#) 
well be traveling to Nevada City.” 

As they set out for the four-mile walk, 
three of the saloon group and two Phelps 
men suddenly discovered they had buble | 
ness in that direction. Before they wee, 
quit of the valley, they noticed a new 
man among their trailers. He had none” 
of the dried, white mud of the local pros | 
pector on his boots and clothing, nor @ z 
his hands suggest an acquaintance with © 
pick or shovel. He was with the G 
Valley citizens and yet was not of them) 
Old Misery felt uneasy for the first time” 
since leaving his foothills camp. 
stranger must be a representative of the 
Vigilance Committee. And yet he cartie®: 
no weapons in sight, nor did he look like” 
a gun-man. Misery called a_ halt ; 
filled and lighted his pipe. The trailert> 
came up and passed on ahead. The | 
stranger halted near Old Misery and bent | 
over to dust his shiny shoes with @ 8p 
less handkerchief. ; 

“Got a message for you,” he informed — 
the mountain man without glancing at. 
him. 

“Er-huh. Does he want to fight with 
knives or guns?” gently asked Misery 

“Friendly message. * My name's 
I'm playing at the theater. Message ® 
confidential. Mustn’t be seen es 
or they'd do me mischief: Don’t pick 
up till after I’m gone.” 

“Let her flicker,” encouraged Old 
ery, stooping to tie his moccasin. 

“On the ground,” said Roger, and 
ing on his heel he slowly sauntered 
to the Valley. 

Tobin stepped to the small wad of 
and flirted it with his foot to WH" 
reach of his friend. Old Misery’s ™ 
secured it, and rising they resum 
journey. Two of the spies were 
to meet them, pretending | to be} 
for something. 
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at you lost?” innocently asked Old 


gnife, worse luck,” growled one of the 
who was retained by Phelps. 
at sort of a knife?’ 

Buckhorn handle with a ‘W’ scratched 
it, Wouldn't ’a’ lost it for fifty dol- 
% ” 

4 Misery clapped Tobin on the shoul- 
Mer and cried: 

““pidn't I tell you it was dropped by 
seone going this way? And you was 
danged sure it was dropped by some- 
s pound for the Valley. Never say again 
y medicine ain’t wakan. Stranger, you'll 

that buckhorn knife, with a ‘W’ 
wratched on it, stuck in a tree, this side 
the road, *bouta quarter of a mile be- 
iow here. My pard ’n’ me couldn’t agree, 

[left it there for the owner to locate.” 


HE two men hesitated and exchanged 
embarrassed glances, 
“Then the alleged loser mumbled 
thanks,” and walked on toward the 


y. 
The other explained to the mountain 


en: 
Be eckon there’s no need of me going 

h him. One man can carry a knife 

fyithout help.” 
"gure he can if one can lose a knife,” 
jeartily agreed Tobin. “But it’s a mighty 
Wine show of brotherly love when a man’ll 
Yop his business and help hunt for a 
ty e."” 
eee it was a simon-pure buckhorn- 
ndled knife with a ‘W’ scratched on it,” 
minded Misery. “And that’s different.” 

The spy hastily said: 

“fime I was hurrying along. 
vt a man in a rush,” 

And he made off ahead of them. 

Old Misery glanced back and chuckled: 
| “There’s the other feller. ~ We oughter 
sow down and make him show us the 
4 ” 


Got to 


' But the spy behind them had no inten- 
m of overtaking them, and when they 

falted, he did likewise. 

| Thus with watchers behind and ahead~ 

the two entered Nevada City. Tobin 


urged: 

‘Let's drop in somewhere and see what 
tat writing is the man give you. Mebbe 
its a witch powder.” 

“Ina minute or two. We'll open it in 
»Peters’ room. Prob’ly something he’ll 
ke to see.” 

Giving no heed to their trailers, they 
gitered, the Hotel de Paris and ascended 
)Mr. Peters’ room. 

“The gambler opened. the door and re- 
Mumned to bed, explaining: 

"Had a long night. Lasted well into 

morning. Two men from the bay. 
fost me seven hundred dollars to learn 
they're looking for someone. They be- 
Neve they’re hot on his trail. How did 
yor game pan out?” 

' 0ld Misery told him, and without giv- 
ing him time to finish his laughing spell 
‘he produced the wad of paper and in- 
formed: 

' “A stranger, a play-acting feller, slipped 

this into my hand in Grass Valley. Read 

tout loud to Tommy ’n’ me.” 

' Mr. Peters smoothed out the paper and 
lied on observing the neat chirography 

#awoman. He grinned broadly as he 
-taught the aroma of some delicate scent. 

once he perused the few lines, his 
Tace grew grave and he swore softly. 

“Listen,” he said; and lowering his 
pWiee almost to a whisper he read: 

"Someone has told Phelps that Mr. Gil- 
wert was in the El Dorado the night Mu- 

la was there. It may mean nothing, 

much. I understand you are his 

The mountain men exchanged startled 

tes, and Tobin asked: 

| "Who wrote it?” 

: re’s no name hitched to it. 
“man wrote it,”’ replied Peters. 

Old Misery said: ‘The younker knew 
Roger and the Montez woman. Come up 

the boat to Sacramento with ’em. 
Roger is in the woman’s"play-acting out- 


But a 


_“And it’s believed Lola Montez will 
Phelps and his million,’’ quickly 
: wmed Mr. Peters. “So, Phelps told 
' But aho told@ Phelps?” 
| Od Misery had no idea. 
have to find the younker and take 
Over the ridge,” he decided. 


j R. PETERS slid out of bed and hur- 
Tledly began dressing. 

| You mean young Gilbert’s in town?” 

‘M ctied, as he slipped on his waistcoat 

4 dropped a brace of derringers into 

m™ wide pockets. 

| Went on ahead with a mule load of 
this morning. Didn’t come here. 
overtake him afore he makes Grass 


‘Then you should be traveling without 
MY delay. The two men from the bay 
hit the trail. If they learn as much 
len this note he'll have to go before 
~ommittee. And I’m afraid.” 
- Tobin Spoke up and reminded: 
m.Parcel of men have been trailing us. 
ae curious-like to, find out where 
gits his nuggets. If we quit here 
Gnt* they'll trail us clear up to 


1. Why did you have to show more 
Snapped Mr. Peters. “You 
Wait. Every minute is precious. 
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Riverside 
OveCord L ARES “Tunes 


Quality Equal to the Best 
, at Prices Very Much Lower 











A Riverside Tire put 
on my Buick oneyear 
ago, with Ward's 
Heavy Duty Tube, 
still has in it the 
same air—that’s 
going some! 
D. S.Robbins 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
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Forget that the price is low. Just 
consider quality alone. Compare- 
service and mileage, and you will 
find that Riverside Tires give you 
all you get in any tire—give you 
just as long mileage, just as satis- 
factory service. 

Riverside Tires are not made to 
‘ell at alow price, They are made 
o be as good as any tire. They cost 

Just as much to make, just as much 
for fabric and rubber, the difference 
in price is a difference in profit. 
They cost less to sell, 


Ward’s is the Largest 
Retailer of Tires 
in the World 
Quality equal to the best at a price 
much lower than even a fairly good, 
tire costs has made Ward’s the 
largest retailers of tires in all 
the world. We sell 5,000 to 
6,000 tires per day. Hundreds 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


of thousands of people use nothing 
but Riversides. Why not you too? 
When a Riverside gives you all you 
can get in any tire, why pay more? 


Greater Protection Against 
Skidding 


Big heavy blocks of live rubber and 
extra thick side studs and the husky 
ribs of Riverside Cords grab the 
slippery roads and are your greatest 
protection against skidding. 
Riverside Cords are thus the saf- 
est tire, the most satisfactory tire 
and the most economical tire you 
can possibly buy. Why pay more? 
For fifty-three years Ward’s have 
sold “Quality” goods only—with a 
definite “‘Money Back” guarantee. 
Ihe reliability of Montgomery 
\Ward & Co, is beyond ques- 
tion. You cannot buy a tire 
, with a better guarantee. 


size Cords. _ 
Jac 


Ih had one 
Riverside Covde a 
on my car for . 
fifteen month 


car every day 
the year over ‘ 
kinds of roads. 1 - 
recommen 
Riversidesta~ 
everzape whe 
wants t most — 
for their money, 
F.B, Pinnell, 
Cuba, Mo, 





Montgométy Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
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Any minyte may be the minute. I smelled 
trouble in that poker game last night. 
But I didn’t think it was so close. Some- 
one told Phelps the boy was in the gam- 
blipg place. Told him mighty recent. 
He's told the woman. 

“If word gets to the men from the 
bay—— Why, they may know it even 
now! They may be on their way to your 
camp. You can't wait till dark, Misery, 
See here: This is how we will play the 
hand. Tobin is to go downstairs and 
order a big dinner for the three of us. 
He'll talk loud. Then he'll go to the bar 
and order three drinks and say we'll be 
right down. ‘The Grass Valley men will 
keep close to him.” 

“And then what?” asked Tobin. 

“That’s all. You stick to the bar as 
long as they stick. By and by I'll look 
you up.” 

“I read the signs, Old Misery is to hit 
the trail and I’m to stay behind and 
throw dust. See you up north sometime, 


old hoss, and settle our little difficulty.” 


“After this trouble’s over we'll have 
our fun if I have to travel to Hudson's 
Bay. Don't let anybody damage you 
afore we meet up again, you little runt.” 

Tobin left the room to carry out his 
part of the plan. Mr. Peters stood in 
the doorway until he heard the order 
given for the dinner, the stentorian voice 
carrying far and suggesting whisky-ex- 
hilaration. 

For good measure, Tobin was loudly 
proclaiming: 

“Make it the best. All the fixings. My 
pard, Old Misery, can buy this lodge and 
give it away and still have lots of ponies 
left.”’ 


OTIONING for Misery to remain, Mr. 

Peters closed the door. He was 
gone only a few minutes and when he 
returned he was composedly shuffling a 
stack of gold pieces from hand to hand, 
much as he would shuffle cards, and his 
broad. face was placid and benevolent. 

In a whisper he informed: 

“The way is clear out the back of the 
house. Sent a friend to the bar and he 
reports Tobin is on duty and drinking 
with the Grass Valley men and acting 
very drunk. Now go, and don’t bring the 
youngster down this way again. If it 
was anything except helping Murieta——” 

“He’s going plumb over the Sierra if it 
busts up my camp. Took care of me last 
night like I was a baby. . Tell Tom he 
won’t lose anything by letting our fight 
wait. Little runt thinks I bit him a-pur- 
pose!” 

Mr. Peters peered up and down the 
hall and then escorted Misery to the back 
stairs and down to the kitchen. 

“The help are backing my game. Not 
one will blab. Thru the back door and 
good luck, If you are trailed you'll have 
to throw them off the track the best 
you can.” 4 





“You're a white man, Peters. I Won't 
forget,””’ mumbled the mountain man; and 
he glided thru the kitchen apparently un- 
noticed, while the gambler returned to his 
room and threw himself on the bed. 

Misery cleared the town without dis- 
covering any signs of the Grass Valley 
men. 
idly, then slowed his pace, confident no 
one was pursuing him. He came to a 
halt while passing thru Willow Valley as 
a riderless horse rounded a bush-grown 
bend, and came toward him. The animal 
was in a lather and had galloped some 
distance, and was betraying signs of 
weariness, 

The mountain man stood in the narrow 
road and the animal slowed down and 
attempted to go around him. Quick as 
a panther the mountain man had him by 
the nose and in the next moment was in 
the saddle. 

“Ching-a-ling’s hoss, or I’m a liar!” 
muttered Misery as he quieted the ani- 
mal . ‘‘No such good luck that the yaller 
devil’s been thrown and busted his head. 
Now to save my legs a bit.” 

And he reined the horse about and rode 
him up the valley. He covered several 
miles, then reined in on beholding a man 
walking toward him: 

It was Ching-a-ling, and he had his 
left arm in a sling improvised from a 
handkerchief. 

Sliding to the ground, Old Misery called 
out: 

“Here’s your nag. Better not ride if 
you can’t keep the saddle.” 

Ching-a-ling swore fluently in Spanish; 
then said: “I was not thrown, Senor 
Misery. I was afoot when this spawn of 
ithe devil ran away.” 

“Thought you was tossed and hurt your 
arm. There’s blood on the hanker. Who 
done it?” 

Ching-a-ling gritted his teeth, then con- 
fessed: 

“That hell-cat, Maria. Knifed me with- 
out any reason.” 

“She had a reason. You talk straight, 
or I'll finish what she commenced,” the 
mountain man growled, his frosty eyes 
displaying lurid lights. ‘You was trou- 
bling her!” 

“I say no, Senor Misery!” cried Ching- 
a-ling, his eyes watching the hand rest- 
ing on the belt knife. ‘‘That is not the 
way to talk to Manuel Vesequio. I did 
but ask the girl to marry me. Is that a 
crime? Is a man to be killed every time 
he asks a woman to become his wife?’ 

“Only once as a rule. But why pester 
Maria? You've got a Chinese girl for a 
wife already. Think you can fill your 
lodge with squaws?” 

‘It is not so,” shrilly denied the breed. 
“My wife has left me. She took the child 
and my little savings and went to San 
Francisco, where she is now hiding in 
some Dupont street house. I shall never 
see her again. I am free to marry.” 


For several miles he walked rap-* 





‘But not to marry Maria, you scum, 
Ever_bother her again and I'll cut your 
arms off in the Dakota way. Now crawl 
on that hoss and show dust down the 
road.”’ 

Ching-a-ling mounted, and turned his 
brownish-yellow face to stare down at the 
mountain man for a moment. 

Then he softly said: 

“But free to marry Ana Benites, per- 
haps. Good enough for her, perhaps.” 

Before Old Misery could make reply, 
the long spurs had cruelly raked the tired 
animal, causing him to squeal in pain 
and gallop madly down the creek. 

Old Misery instinctively threw up his 
rifle; then lowered it and mused: 

“Just his wild talk. Sore’s a burnt pup, 
He’s too. scared of Murieta to give the 
child away. Lawdy! But she’s a spit- 
fire! What an old fool I was I didn’t find 
out where he met her. She's prob’ly 
bound for Grass Valley to see the play~ 
acting. I'll meet her and mebbe she'll 
talk.” 

(Continued next week) 





MANY NEW BULLETINS READY 


Thirteen ‘new publications have been 
or will soon be issued by the Iowa agri- 
cultural experiment station. Those re- 
cently off the press are: 

Bulletin 222—Apple Storage Investiga- 
tions. 

Bulletin 222—Growth, Returns and Uses 
of Planted Cottonwoods in Iowa. 

Bulletin 224—Rural Social Survey of 
Hudson, Orange and Jesup Consolidated 
School Districts, Balckhawk and Buchan- 
an Counties, Iowa. 

Bulletin 225—The Onion 
Pleasant Valley, Iowa. 

Bulletin 227—Iowa Farmers Test New 
Oat Varieties. 

Circular 94—Soft Cheeses That Are Bas- 
ily Made. 

Circular 95—Co-operating Under Iowa’s 
Co-operative Laws. 

Circular 96—Double Entry Accounts for 
Farmers. : 

Publications now on the press, and 
which will be available in a few days are: 

Bulletin 226—Seed Analysis, 1921 to 1924, 

Bulletin 228—Soybeans (complete edi- 
tion, 64 pages; abridged, 16 pages). 

Circular 93—Dairy Barns and Bquip- 
ment. 

Circular 97—The Use of Fertilizers on 
Iowa Soils. 

Any of the above publications may be. 
secured by writing to the Bulletin Sec- 
tion, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Those who desire may have their names 
placed on the mailing list to receive all 
publications relating to special subjects, 
or on the general mailing list to receive 
all bulletins and circulars of general farm 
interest. A list of the 287 available pub- 
lications will be sent to those requesting 
copies. 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
etudy. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 


corresponding week last year. 

_ The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
Stance, Fisher's wholesale price index 
is now 158 per cent of pre-war and 109 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Butter, 
oats, hides, cattle and copper are decided- 
ly below the general price level. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 








Percentage 
present price 
Percentage 
present price 
| is of last yr. 





| is of pre-war 





on 
- 


Fisher's index number 

CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle | 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 
Canners and cutters ........ 
Feeders 








eeeeee 





HOGS—At Chica 





Heavy hogs 
Light hogs 
Pigs . 
Sows, rough ...... 


SHEEP—At Chicago 
WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool, at egg 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. . 


GRAIN 


COO eee eee eee eee 
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At Chicago— 
Corn, No. mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white . 
Mymeat, No. 2 red ....cccees 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 
On lowa Farms— 
Corn 
Oats 


OOOOH emer eee ee eeeeee 


se eeeeeee 


MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee .... 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 


HAY 


No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 118] 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] 112, 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 

utter, at Chicago .......... 150 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 174 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 104 
Cotton, at New York .. 170 
Eggs, at Chicago 152 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago 

149 
162 
167 
173 








140 
131 
142 






































Corn— 
duly 
September ... 
December 144 

eta ee.s 110 

September 121 
December 

Wheat— 
SRE: Sulnebsis cies soeneraes | 
September | 
December 
ra— 


153 
148 
147 
July . 150] 157 
eeneenbor | 146 


155 
July .. 158 182 
Septem 160 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 
mber— 
uglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
SIR 5 Sacks’ shane a b'kes 
Yellow pine (southern), 
Yo. 2 com. boards. 
Yellow pine (southern), | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 
Cement o0e} 


FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, per capita, 

ye banad York, month 

° pr . 220 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 7 

eee 98 89 
Industrial stocks 186 134 
Railroad stocks 89 124 


























SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, Bedtemiber 
now indicates a price of $11.89 per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
on ase i On _ basis of September 

» heavy hogs at Chica 
September will be $13.04. — 





RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending May 
16, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year aver- 
age for this week in May: Coal and 
coke 106 per cent, grain 97 per cent, 
livestock 91 per cent, lumber 117 per 
cent, ore 140 per cent and miscellaneous 
merchandise 116 per cent. These figures 
indicate that business is-picking up. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per 
cent of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 227 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
41%c, week before 40%c; cheddar cheese 
last week 22%c, week before 22'%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 30%c, week before 
30%c; ducks, last week 22c, week be- 
fore 24%c. ‘ 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











Kansas City 








Med. and heavy wt. beef || 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—| 
Choice and prime— } \ 
Se WOK occccestecenl 
Week before .........| 
Good— 
i, COE 
Week before 
Medium— 
St WOME ksdeeness en's 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before ...cccece 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Oe Sera 
Week before ......... 
Medium and good— 
BEC WME 205060006090 
Week before 
Common— 
TN Re OPE 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week .oscecccccees 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week 
Week 
Bulls— 
EN eee ee 
Week before ......... 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week ..... 
Week before ......... 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week ..... 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
BMG WRG, 6 ocesns0'e06 
Week before 
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Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
SOR 
Jeek before cee 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light (150-200 Ibs,)— 
Last week ...... 
Week before pes 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs. 
Last week . 
Week before ......0.- 
Smooth heavy packing 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week .. 
Week DeTOTO creccccce 
Rough packing sows (200 
Ibs. up)— 
re 
Week before ......... 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
BIMRE WOK o.0:00:90000008 
Week before 
Stock pigs— | 
EMEC WERK .o.0i0'c.0:00,0.0:00 01 th00l.000018 00 
Week before .........{10.75].....{11.50 


SHEEP 


Lambs 84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
|e Pree 
WOGK POLOPO. 2006 o0000kee 
Lambs (92 Ibs. up), medi- | 
um to prime)— 
ery Le sph B 
1 


ee 


| | 
11.00/11.08/11.02 
11.38] 10.98|10.88 
| 
10.68/10.70/10.8 
11.12,10.65 10.62 


ee ee 


| 
11.42/11.75]11.50 
$0. 76)21.76)21.55 
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EMRt WOE: ci vcescs 

Week before .........{11.00/1 
Lambs, culls and common | | 

Last week ............/11.00]10.88/10.00 

Week before .........{ 9.88)10.00| 9.38 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 

to prime— | | | 

9.88!11.00]10. 


MMO WERK s.ascevsceine 2 

Week before .........| 9.00/10.25) 9.75 
Ewes, medium to choice—| 

Last week ......e.+5++| 6.38| 6.62! 6.25 

Week before --+| 6.38] 6.75] 6.25 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 

















Kansas City 





Tc ccalees««f13.00118.00 
{13.00 15.00 


Mixed Clover No. 
Last week ... 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 

st week ... 
Week before .... 

Alfalfa, Choice— 

Last week ......++++++|17.60|19.25) 
Week before ... 117.50/22.00 

Alfalfa, No. 1— | | 
Last week .. . -]15.50/17.50] 
Week before ... 15.50|20.00 

Alfalfa, Standard— | 
Last week ...s........|13.00/15.50 
Week before .........{13.00}17.00 

Alfalfa, No. 2— f | 
Last week ............{10.00|13.25) 
Week before ........./10.00}14.00) 

Oat Straw— | | | 
TMRt WOOK 260000 
Week before 

















Des Moines 











Corn, No, 2Y— 
Last week ....{1.19 
Week before ..{1. 

Corn, Noa, 3Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before ; 

Corn, No. 4Y¥— 
Last week .. 
Week before . 
ats— 

Last week ... 


%| | 
.1754]1.1014]1.13 11.0714 
14% /1.08  |1.0814/1.0514 


| 
.15%/1,0944]...... 11.04% 
{1.02% 


49 47 
Week before 484%) .4514]...... 
Barley— | 
Last week . 
Week before 
Rye— | 
Last week ....| 
Week before . ‘| 
Wheat, Nou, 2—- 
Last week ....| 
Week before 


81 


“| 
1 
i 
ne 
-|1.10%4/1.07 
1 


82 | 
1.1614! 
1.17%4| 
1.75 1.62 |1.70 11.67 
11.78 _|1.56%4|1.69%4 1.59 


FEEDS 


| 
| 














Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 











@ Des Moines* 








Bran— | } | 

Last week..../30.00/27.50/27. 

Week before. ./30.00/28.00/27. 
Shorts— ’ 

Last week....{/32.00/32.25|29.75:: 

Week before. .|32.50/32.00/29.75|: 
Hominy Feed— 

EMME WOOK 6 00 AORN 052 loosens 

Week before. .|40.00]. 
Oil Meal (o. p.) | 

week... ./43.7i 
before. .|44. 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 

Last week..../44.25] 

Week before.. 
Tankage— | | 

SOL WOE .00:5|e0ews 50.00|..... 150.00\50.00 

[50.00 50.00\50.00 

Gluten— \ 
Last week.... | 
Week before..!. 


~“*Quotations at Des 
at other points, car lots, 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Present 
Trice 
Per cent of 





British sterling ex- | 
change— | 
Last week 
Week before 
French franc— 
Last week 
Week before 


0503 | 
20516 | 





LIBERTY BONDS 








Par value 








U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second—| | 
Last week ...00..eeeseee+/$100.00/$101.28 
WOOK BGLOPG sccscccsdoscls 101.41 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, third— 
— 101.94 


Last week 
Week before ae 101.91 
U.S. Liberty 4%4’s, fourth—| | 
Last week ..ccccocceceees| 100.0! 102.50 
oeoe| 102.56 


kOe eee Ae 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 
at $1.04%. Since these bonds are 4% per 
cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.20 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.09 to 4.20 per cent, 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $18.12, week be- 
efore $17.88. Chicago—Last week $16.20, 
week before $15.82. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 











Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICE 

Quarter blood wool at Boston {g 
light native cow hides at Chicago 
clover seed at Toledo $15.50, and 
at New York ,23.75c. Iowa elevator 
corn prices are about $1; oats 41.5¢. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN Be 

Exports of wheat for the third week fy 
May were 5,157,000 bushels, as comp : 
with 5,223,000 bushels for the week } 
and 4,400,000 bushels for the same . 
last year. Exports of corn the third wes, 
in May were 61,000 bushels, as compara 
with 100,000 bushels the week before ana 
392,000 bushels for the same week Jag 
year. Exports of oats the third week 
May were 3,045,000 bushels, as comp 
with 5,392,000 bushels the week before 
560,000 bushels for the same week 
year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the third week in May) 
were 9,374,000 pounds, as compared with 
13,686,000 pounds the “week hefors Kd 

10,077,000 pounds for the same week 
year. Exports of pork were 1,307, 
pounds for the third week in May, gg! 
compared with 13,053,0000 pounds the week 
before and 13,247,000 pounds for the t 
week last year. f 


Live Stock Receipts and Pric 


Hog prices are 103 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 91 pep! 
cent for fat cattle, 80 per cent for ghee 
and 95 pér cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as ty: 
percentage of ten-year average for te 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight wees, 
Each week is compared with the ten-yeag 
average of the corresponding week, thug 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


THOGS 





i 








Receipts at 
| Chicago 

Receipts at 

other mkts. 








April 3to 9 
April 10 to 
April 17 to 
April 24 to 
May 1 to 
May 8 to 
May 15 to 
May 22 to 








April 3 to 9 
April 10 to 16 
April 17 to 23 
April 24 to 30 





May 15 to 21 
May 22 to 28 








April 3to 9 
April 10 to 16 
April 17 to 23 ... 
April 24 to 30 
may t to T .. 
May 8 to 14 
May 15 to 21 
May 22 to 28 











April 3 to 
April 10 to 16 
April 17 to 23 
April 24 to 30 
May ito 7 
May 8 to 14 
May 15 to 21 
May 22 to 28... 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combini 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 4 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steer& — 














BABY BEEF CONTEST 

The “Minnesota carload baby beef come) 
test,” the first of its kind in this count ’ 
has just been launched by the agricult { 
extension service of the state university” 
for the primary purpose of improving) 
the quality and finish of beef cattle pre 
duced on Minnesota farms. 

Any farmer in Minnesota can enter the 
contest. Fifteen baby beeves, bred ; 
fed by the contestant, will constitute & 
carload. The contest is to close whet: 
the average age of the fifteen calves 8% 
lected for the carload is 450 days or fife | 
teen months. Farmers entering the com | 
test need to do but two things in addition” 
to what they have always done and 
continue to do. The first is to ear mark | 
and enter each calf separately; the ser 
ond, to weigh up the carload at the close 
of the contest. The calves selected 
the carload do not have to be fed or 
for separately but can run with 
fed with the rest of the calves on @my 5 
farm. ine 

The Minnesota carload baby beef ¢0m | 
test committee will enforce the rules a 
award the prize money, a total of. 
having ‘been raised among livestock Hx 
ests. This committee is composed of 
O. Tellier of the Minnesota Lives! 
Breeders’ Association; L. W. Kube, ¢ 
Union Stock Yards, South St, Paul 
A. A. Dowell, of University Farm, & 
Paul. Cash prizes will be pald for} 
fourteen heaviest carloads, ranging G00" 
from $150 for the carload weighing out 
most, $100 for the second heaviest, 
the third heaviest, $50 for the fourth,’ 
for the fifth, $15 each for the sixth a 
seventh, and $10 each for the ¢lei 
ninth; tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirt 
and fourteenth, a 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 


“Doctors say that kissing is dangerous. 
And the quota of young daredevils grows 


larger every year.” 





4 RAPID REDUCTION IN CORN FOL- 
» LOWS A LATE SESSION IN TIN 





ee 








submitted by Ernest O. Sher- 
Iowa, wins Joshaway’s con- 
for May. Second honors go to Mrs. 
m D. DeRemer, Hawarden, Iowa, who 
mbmitted, ‘‘Around the Waist Last Eve- 
ang Means a Round of Waste Today.” 
hird prize goes to Mrs. Howard Day, 
Wyoming, lowa, who sent, “It’s Not Al- 
ways the Straight and Narrow Path That 
ds to Heaven.” 
Honorable mention goes to Geo. Wray, 
ering, Mo., on, “The Cultivator 
wuld Work Better Without That Attach- 
mt,’ and to Frank G. Davis, Harrison- 
burg, Va., who sent the limerick: 
' “A love smitten swain named McWood 
Said, ‘I'll wed if my corn crop is good.’ 
But day dreams of wooing 
» Proved McWood’s undoing. 
ft didn’t turn out as it should.” 
The contest was a dandy, again. Only 
mere were too many folks who thought 
he Day After the Night Before’ was 
a, In fact, 200, at least, thought of it, 
wé had to rule it out. But come again, 
fol This is a wide-open contest and 
Wshaway has no favorites, 
- look at the new picture. 


This title, 


pan, Greene, 


Does that re- 





mind you of any events in your younger 
days? Maybe the water is cold—the artist 
didn't tell us—but we bet the boy wishes 
that cow hadn’t come at the same time 
the girls happened along. If the log was 
larger it might help him out, but Josh- 
away is going to leave it to you to work 
on. As usual-we offer the prizes, and 
shoot the cards in just as quick as you 
get an idea. We know he needs a friend 
and it’s a sure thing he needs clothes. 





WHY MR. JONES BOUGHT THE AUTO 


3ecause the salesman— 

Laughed at Mr. Jones’ jokes. 

Told Mrs. Jones she couldn’t have a 
daughter that old. 

Told Susie Jones she looked like 
Pickford. 

Told Willie 
Dempsey. 

Said the Jones baby took 
parents, 

And only smiled when the Jones pup 
nipped him. 


Mary 


Jones he had a build like 


after both 


NO GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 
“With a single stroke of a camel's hair 
brush, Sargeant the painter could change 
a smiling face to a frowning one.” 
“That’s nothing. My mother can do 
that with the back of a hair brush.” 


KEEP YOUR CHECKS 

A school teacher had found her class of 
boys reluctant in their writing of English 
compositions. At last she conceived a 
great idea to stimulate their interest—to 
write an account of a ball game, 

It seemed that she was successful, With 
one exception, the boys threw themselves 
at the task and evolved youthful master- 
pieces. The baekward one chewed reluc- 
tantly at his pen and was then struck by 
a burst of genius. When the _ teacher 
opened his paper, it read: 

“Rain—no game.’”’ 


BIGGER AND BETTER 
Small Nephew: ‘That dime you gave 
me slipped thru a hole in my pocket.” 
Uncle: ‘Well, here’s another. Don’t 
let it do the same.” 
Nephew: ‘Perhaps half a dollar would 
be safer, wouldn’t it, uncle?” 


All tne GRAIN 


Get These Four Threshermen 


The Big Cylinder 


v 
‘gw 


‘é 


The Man Behind the Gun 


The Beating Shakers 


To work for you this year 


The four threshermen, the Big Cylin- 
der, the ““Man Behind the Gun,”’ the 
Steel Winged Beater and the Beating 
Shakers, are built into every Nichols 
€& Shepard Thresher. In the 22x36 
farm thresher, they are ready to work 
for you,to thresh your crop, just when 
it is fit, and send the last kernel of grain 
tothe wagon box, none tothe straw pile. 


For the farmer who owns his own ma- 
chine, thereisnoneof theanxious wait- 
ing while his grain gets so dry that it 
shells, or so wet that it sprouts in the 
shock. 


12 Hyatt Roller Bearings are standard 
equipment on the farm size Nichols 
& Shepard Thresher, greatly reducing 
the power necessary to run one, 


A Fordson or any othertractor of equal 
power threshes successfully with the 
22x36. Our N & S Allis Chalmers 
15-25 drives it to full capacity. 


The 22x36 is a real farm thresher, no 
experts are needed to run it. It is ready 
to thresh when it leaves the factory, 
and to keep on threshing for years to 
come. Send for the free book, shown 
below, that tells you all about it. 


NICHOLS &SHEPARD COMPANY 


THE RED RIVER SPECIAL LINE 








a 


ney 








Threshers 


How A Good Thres 
Is Built 


This book, “How a Good 
Thresher is Built,” will tell 





WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
The winners will be announced in our issue 


Allanswers must be in by June 24. 
of July 3 


&duplicate prize will be 
tying contest. 


No limit to the number of titles one person can send. 
om a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
awarded for the full amount of the 


Write answers 
In case of a tie, 
prize tied in each 











' the tho 











you more of the Four Thresh- 
ermen, and how the new meth- 
od of manufacture has ena- 
bled us to put the always good 
Nichols & Shepard Thresher 
on the market at a price that 
places it within the reach of 
of farmers 

realize that the individual rig 
ts the best way to thresh. 


Tractoré 


WE WILL GLADLY SEND THIS BOOK 
FREE UPON RECEIPT OF THE COUPON 


— ew re ee See aan eae 
NICHOLS a SHEPARD COMPANY, 

296 Marshall St., Battle Creek, Mich, 
Send me the book “How a Good Thresher 
Buiitf#” 








Elevate, Clean, Scarify your’ 

Grain with this compact o 

man machine, Air Blast Readies 
800 bu. anhr. Elevates 30 ft. 

or more. No buckets, chains, or 

gears, Only one moving part. Coste 

only half of old style elevators, 


Liberty Grain Bi 


fills bins and ears without geooping. FREE BOOK. 
Explains the Liberty. Tells how to make more money 
Write nearest office for Free Book, 
KANSAS erry me. 
fARGO, NO. 


from grain, 


LINK MFG. CO., Dept.K 








AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 


Now available for prompt shipment 
Send your inquiries and orders to 


NATIONAL STONE COMPANY 
1024 Omaha National Bank Bldg. 
Omaha, Nebraska 














ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


Herrinc Moror Company, Des Moines 


Free Free Catalog |: in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Roos 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to 46 
any running 
goer, ane for 
it today 





Electric WheeiCo. 
SS Eim &t..Quiney, i, 





“site HURLBUTS. STORY &* "BIBLE 


BY JESSE LYMAN peeererigh D.D. 


Recommended by all denominations for Its 





and 
for its simplicity of language, for its freedom en doctrinal discussion. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE BIBLE 
FOR TEACHERS—STUDENTS—FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL 


One hundred and gixty-eigh 


t stories each complete in iteelf, ze 


forming a continuous narrative of the Bible from Genesis to Revelati on, 


The world o 
e@uthor’s fresh end senliet 


d | rosies eandered vitally interesting by the no 


The Biggest ond. Bost “itustrated Book for the 
lustrations. PRIC 00 
Octave, 71 757 Hy paoes, ve 16 color plates, 250 ii ps. $2.00 | 


THE JOHN C. winston C0. Book and Bible Publishers, 201 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 
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Southwestern—Page County, May 27— 
We have had very erratic weather this 
sprin¢g—boiling hot and freezing cold al- 
ternately. Cold high winds and repeated 
frosts have used up our strawberries. The 
frost on the night of the 25th got the 
corn in some fields, so they are as black 
as before they were planted. Warm rains 
might possibly bring them on again with- 
out replanting; yet it is sure hard on 
them. My own field of corn and pump- 
kins, on as low ground as others a mile 
away, was not touched. This seems very 
strange because mine was just as open 
and exposed as others,—B. E. F. 


Central—Boone County, May 27—The 
weather is very windy an@ dry here; 
have had no good rains here: this spring. 
Oats about six inches high. Cofn mostly 
up, but some being replanted. Many 
farmers are shipping out their hogs and 
cattle. Spring crop of pigs about nor- 
mal, with some extremely poor luck. Corn 
around $1 a bushel, oats 40 cents, cream 
42 cents and eggs 25 to 30 cents. Quite 
a heavy loss in young chickens.—J. Perry 
Rinker. 

Western—Ida County, May 25—We are 
surely having some weather—95 in the 
shade Monday and Tuesday; this morn- 
ing we had a good frost. We need a good 
rain. These hot winds surely dried out 
the ground, Corn is looking good.—Chas. 
Johnson. 

Western—Shelby County, May 30—We 
are having warm and dry weather here. 
Pastures short and need rain. Small 
grain and corn are coming finely. Some 
have begun to cultivate. More corn has 
been planted than usual. Not many cat- 
tle on feed, Spring pig crop about nor- 
mal.—P. C. Nielsen. 

Northern—Hancock County, May 29— 
Hard frost of the 25th froze corn to the 
ground on low land, but it seems to be 
coming again. Oats are frozen out and 
gone on low land, Hay will be light and 
pastures are very short. A good many 
cattle being pastured along the road.— 
EB. D. Hammon & Son. 

Southeastern—-Jefferson County, May 29 
—Corn looking yellow. after Monday's 
frost. <A few fields being replanted on 
account of freeze. Most farmers report 
@ good stand. Majority of farmers are 
plowing corn. Oats looking better than 
anything else. Clover will be a short crop 
unless rain comes soon. Pastures are 
fair. Potatoes set back a. week or two 
on account of frost. Livestock doing well. 
—Irwin W. Atwood, 

Southeastern—Van Buren County, May 
28—Practically all the corn is planted; 
gome are replanting; cultivating is also 
started. Most people have a good stand 

wof corn, Monday and Tuesday were cold 
with a heavy frost, which killed some 
corn and also potatoes. Pastures and 
small grain are good, but in need of a 
good rain. Meadows are fair.—Robert R. 
Bogle. 

Southeastern—Lee County, May 29—On 
the morning of the 25th we had our third 
frost and by far the heaviest. Potatoes, 
tomato plants, beans, ete., were mostly 
nipped to the ground and the grapevines 
look pitiful. Some of the early corn was 
killed. It is getting real dry for pastures 
and meadows. Grain looks fine. Apples 
and pears have been dropping badly.—F. 
H. Krebill. 

Eastern—Clinton County, May 29—The 
frost the first of the week did much 
damage to fruit, gardens and flowers. A 
few fields of corn being replanted. Corn 
rather yellow and needing rain, as do 
pastures and hay. Dry weather is fine 
for road work and much is being done. A 





few short strips of paving being laid; 
other roads being graded and put into 
condition. Some corn being shelled. Price 
around $1, Many farmers buying corn. 
Eges 29 cents, butter 43 cents.—Fred 
Schepers. 


Northeastern—Mitchell County, May 29 
—Too cool for.corn; had a hard frost 
the 24th, that froze corn that was up. 
Could stand a good warm rain for hay 
and pasture land. Pastures will be short 
for lack of moisture. Oats are looking 
good, Not many colts being raised. No 
sickness among livestock. The hog mar- 
ket has come up a little; $11.60 today. 
Corn shipped in $1.20, oats 38 cents, but- 
ter 43 cents, heavy hens 17 cents, eggs 26 
cents.—C. H. 


Eastern—Dubuque County, May 29—It 
is warmer now, after a severe frost on 
May 25 and 26. Early potatoes and corn 
were set back some. Ground is very dry. 
Some are rolling corn ground with old- 
fashioned roller to pack it. A good many 
little colts this spring. Pastures pretty 
short. Not much white clover yet for 
bees.—A. A. Hallett. 

Northwestern—Pocahontas County, May 
29—-Ground very dry. All orops need rain 
badly. Pastures very short. Prospects 
are for a light hay crop. Heavy frost 
on the 25th further damaged small grain 
and corn that was up. Some acreage of 
corn has been replanted. Corn cultivation 
has commenced. Fruit and berry crop 
prospects are almost a failure. Some of 
the small surplus of corn has been. shelled 
and marketed, Condition of livestock fair, 
Corn $1, oats 39% cents.—F. Bloudil. 


Southern—Lucas County, May 29—The 
weather the past week has been cool and 
cloudy. A frost on Sunday night was 
very detrimental to gardens, No rain to 
speak of for two weeks. Meadows and 
pastures short. Oats look fairly well. 
Some corn being replanted yet. Cultiva- 
tion has started. Not many spring colts. 
Not much sickness among livestock.— 
Rollie F. Fight. 

Southern—Union County, May 29—We 
had a freeze Monday morning, May 
Some report that their potatoes have been 
frozen off as many as three and four 
times. The damage done to the corn as 
a whole seems to be but slight. Some of 
the fruits have been killed. Farmers are 
starting to plow corn now, but the corn 
is small and the work is tedious. The 
wheat is starting to head, but the straw 
is very short. The oats are making but 
very little progress. The first cutting of 
alfalfa has been put up. Not many colts 
this spring. All livestock healthy.—Ver- 
non Rayl. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, May 28— 
The weather has been cold and somewhat 
dry during May. Corn planting completed 
about ten days ago. Some cultivating be- 
gun on early planted fields. Some re- 
planting. A few hot, windy days last 
week, followed by more frosts, which have 
done considerable damage to the small 
fruit and garden stuff. Corn badly bitten 
that was above ground, and will be set 
back considerably. Warmer weather and 
more moisture needed. Hay will be short 
unless very favorable weather soon, Pas- 
tures are not holding up. Most stock 
doing well. Fewer brood sows, but gen- 
erally good litters reported. A very few 
spring colts. Not much stock on feed 
left. A little gain in price of grain of 
late.—C. L. Duncan. 

Central—Webster County, May 29—On 
the 24th and 25th we had hard frost, fol- 
lowing the hot winds of last week. Altho 
corn was hurt some by it, it looks fairly 
good now again, but needs rain, as well 
as oats and other crops. Cultivation of 


25. 





corn the first time is progressing nicely. 
Not much replanting done. Pastures very 
short, excepting sweet clover, which is 
doing finely, and some has been cut down 
for hay already.—Oscar Peterson, 
Southwestern—Montgomery County, May 
27—Frost the night of the 24th, severe 
enough to blight corn plants clean to the 
ground, On the highlands, only five out 
of every hundred got touched. Garden 
stuff and tender bulb plants, etc., wilted 
some. Wheat just starting to show signs 
of heading. Whitened_in the tips of the 
leaves or straws. Pastures begin to take 
on that forlorn, August, ‘spent appear- 
ance. There is a decided absence of that 
stimulating H2-O on the.surface of things 
in general.—Arthur Nelson, 
Central—Dallas County, May 28—Still 
dry. Pastures look like August. Froze 
ice last Monday morning and damaged 
some corn, potatoes and truck, but not 
much. Corn looks good so far, everybody 
is cultivating. Small grain looks fair but 
needs rain. Clover is begining to blos- 
som and will be short. Timothy will 
make practically no crop unless it rains. 
Gardens are waiting for rain.—H. C. Flint. 
Western—Shelby County, May 22—The 
weather is warm and dry. Had a good 
rain the 15th, which helped the corn to 
grow. Small grain looks good, but pas- 
tures are quite dry. Corn is all planted 
except a small amount, and is growing 
finely. New seeding looks good. Roads 
are in a very good condition. Some sick- 
ness in the small pigs.—Elmer Axlund. 
Central—Hamilton County, May 29—Re- 
cent frost not as injurious as first be- 
lieved. Most of fruit except strawberries 
and cherries coming thru O. K. Corn is 
coming up well and is in advance of last 
year. Hay and oats are short; will need 
more rain. Potatoes coming slowly. Live- 
stock doing well; no diseases reported. 
Holstein junior club being boostéd, Eggs 
and butter are holding their own. Roads 
fine.—Lacey Darnell. 


Eastern—Johnson County, May 29—This 
county hit by frost several nights. Not 
any real severe damage was done. Some 
corn must be replanted, due to frost, and 
fruit was the hardest hit by frost. Farm- 
ers are cultivating corn and some few 
planting yet. We need rain badly. Pas- 
tures and hay fields need it the worst. 
Oats are doing nicely, but also suffer 
from want of moisture. A good to fair 
stand of corn is reported. Pests are both- 
ering it somewhat.—Omar J. Rhodes. 


MISSOURI 


Western—Bates County, May 21—Sea- 
son earlier than usual. Many farmers are 
plowing corn; others having to plant 
over. Wheat and oats look well. Grass 
and hay are needing rain. First cutting 
of alfalfa being put up. Many farmers 
have had losses of cattle from bloat; oth- 
erwise stock is generally in good condi- 
tion. Lots of soybeans and kafir being 
put in. There has been a half crop of 
strawberries and will be an abundance of 
cherries.—Jerry B. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, May 22 
—Corn planting about finished and most 
all got a good stand. Those who planted 
real early had to replant. Oats, wheat 
and pastures are good, and 6% are gar- 
dens. The frosts May 1 did not hurt the 
fruit very much. Strawberries will be a 
little short, but enough to go around. 
Alfalfa in bloom. Stock doing well on 
pasture. Some corn and wheat to sell 
yet. Several held their corn for a high 
price, but no one is feeding hogs. The 
fact is there are none to feed except a 
few spring pigs, and they are living on 
the grass. Corn $1.05, oats 53 cents, hens 





19 cents, eggs 25 cents, cream 38 cen 

J. W. Griggs. ~ 
..West-Central—Lafayette County, May 
28—Freakish weather. May 22, thermom. 
eter showed 95, and May 25 it froze tu 
the thickness of a window pane. Some 
Trish potatoes and sweet potato plants 
badly damaged by frost, also garden 
truck. Too early to say, but hope fruit 
was not injured by late freeze, Some 
early sown wheat badly infested by fly, 
A few report chinch bugs. Quite a num. 
ber of farmers replanting their. corn, ag 
last rain formed hard crust. A fine rajy_ 
today, which was much needed.—Henry_ 
A. Schaeperkoetter. j 

Central—Moniteau County, May 

genuine frost came on the night of the 
24th, which did considerable damage tg 
corn, potatoes and vegetables. The dam. 


age to wheat and oats not known at preg. 


ent writing. Several are replanting thejp 
corn. Pastures in excellent condition, 
Cattle in good shape. Fat hogs about af 
marketed. Eggs 24 cents, heavy hens ij 
cents, light hens 16 cents, old potatoes. 
$1.35.—Wesley Kiesling. 

Northern—Adair County, May 29—We 
have had one heavy frost this week, which 
did much damage to the crops and gar 
dens, except oats and wheat. We apg 
still having dry weather. All the corn jg} 
planted, and some have planted the gee 
ond time. Every one getting a good” 
stand, considering the kind of weather we 
have had. Most of the sheep are sheared, 
Wool 38 cents, corn $1.20, eggs 27 cents— 
Earl J. Watkins. ] 

Northeastern—Lewis County, May 2) 
Weather moderating. Small grain on 
ing better than expected since the freege, 
Pastures begin to show need of rain. Po. 
tatoes, gardens and grapes badly *hurt 
The early corn seemed almost a. total 
failure from the frost, but today it looks” 
better and planting over will be mueh} 
less than expected.—Edw. Queberg. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Macoupin County, May 22—We 
are having extremely dry weather here’ 
this spring. Very warm the last two days. 
Corn planting about done. Some planting 
over. Wheat will be short. as well ag 7 
oats; has been too dry. Pastures are 
short. Not as many hogs as we usually 
have at this’ time of the season.—t, J 
Miller. 

Western—McDonough County, May 26 
Has been dry and cold nearly all of April 
and May, followed with a freeze Sunday 
night, the 24th. Corn hurt badly. Much) 
planting over; others waiting; old-timem” 
say it will come thru all right. Fruit cut 
some. Corn was a fine stand; looking 
good, with a number of fields plowed 
over once, Has been a fine spring to get 
work’ done. Not much rain to hinder, 
Ground in good condition.—W. M. Dailey, 


NEBRASKA 

East-Central—Sarpy County, May 2% 
Weather continues dry. Pastures very 
short. May 25 had a heavy frost for @ 
late in the year; ice was as thick as # 
window pane. Potatoes and garden truck 
look sick. The wind a week ago blew off 
green apples and cherries to a damaging 
extent. Corn plowing well under way with 
a fair stand. Some alfalfa being cut, but™ 
makes a light yield.—Amos K. Gramlich 


KANSAS 
East-Central—Franklin County, May # 
—The weather here the past ten days hi 
been cold. The morning of the 25th we 
had a hard freeze; thermometer down 
25. Hurt the corn considerably and fro 
the potatoes down half way. Hurt the 








ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—INTRODUCING DOINGS ON THE ACRES FARM 
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4 o\NE 
READER, SHAKE HANDS Wrr AL ACRES} 
YOUTHFUL INVENTOR AND SCIENTIFIC 

FARMER, ONE OF HIS DISCOVERIES 
BEING’ AL'S HIGH POWER PLANT 


Food” WHICH 1S GUARANTEEO 
To PUT CoBSON CORN STALKS 
OVER NIGHT! 
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MAW AND PAW ACRES, THE 

ONE WITH THE PIE IS MAW! 

SHE PUTSMORE FILLING INA 
PIE THAN ANY OTHER WOMAN 
IN SEVEN COUNTIES ! 














AND THIS,GENTLE READER, 'S SLIM 
THE ACRES HIRED MAN HARD 
AT WORK! HE HASN'T GEEN 
THE SAME SINCE HE WON THE 
HANOSOMEST HIRED MAN 
CONTEST AT THE STATE FAIR, 


OWN BUTTER! 





ONE OF AL'S STARTLING INVENTIONS) 
THE TIN Cow SHE GIVES SYNTHETIC 
MILK, SEPARATES HER OWN 
CREAM AND GY DANCING A 
JALZY JIG, CHURNS HER 
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Me 


se MY 
ANOTHER OF AL'S INVENTIONS 9 
TIN HENRY, THE MECHANICAL 
MAN, HE 1S THERE WITH YTHNG 


BUT GRans-CAMERAL 











—Frank RF. 
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crop badly. Cultivating well under 
First crop of alfalfa all up. The 
‘ also hurt that pretty badly. Our 
gent shipped a car of hogs and a car of 
zi Monday. Pig crop is rather light. 
‘Duite a bit of old corn going to market, 
feeam 35 cents, eggs 25 cents. Mill stuff 


we 


a 


Dip bigh.—F. D. Everingham. 


Northern—Cloud County, May 22—Good 
and warm weather have healed 
of the wounds of the late freeze. 
“Temperature last three days, 90 or bet€er. 
ay crops growing fast. First crop of al- 
“falta ready to cut, two weeks earlier than 
common. Few fields -that there is much 
hay on. Feed crops about in; commenc- 
“ing to weed corn.—C. B. Loofbourrow. 






SOUTH DAKOTA 
 gastern—Hamlin County, May 27—Corn 
“gil planted last week. Smaller acreage 
than last year. We had an unusually hard 
frost, doing considerable damage. Barley 
‘and flax hard hit and even wheat dam- 
_aged; it hosn’t grown any for a month. 
' The driest spring in years; some small 
lakes are dry that have had water in for 
thirty years. Less pigs than usual. Some 
cholera. Cattle not getting enough grass, 
"owing to no moisture.—Walter H. Griffin. 





INDIANA ; 

Northern—La Grange County, May 28— 
Corn about all planted, but not much up 

t, There have been killing frosts for 
the last four days. Most everything on 
top of the ground is frozen more or less, 
"A warm rain is needed. Fruit almost a 
‘total failure, being killed by the frost. 
' Butter 45 cents, eggs 30 cents, wool 35 to 
$8 cents. Sheep shearing 25 cents per 
head.—E. L. Horner. 


MINNESOTA 


Southern—Morton County, May 21—The 
“gorn is up so it can be rowed. Some of 
it will never come up until a rain. Every- 
thing dry; no rain for six weeks. Hard 
freeze did considerable damage a week 
‘ago. Pig crop short. Oats 36 cents, corn 
% to 90 cents, eggs 27 cents, butterfat 48 
eents.—M. H. Silcox. 





THE CABBAGE MAGGOT 


The adult of the cabbage maggot is a 
gmall fly which was introduced from Eu- 
pope into America about the eighteenth 
century. It attacks radishes, cabbage, 
cauliflower and turnips. It is particu- 
larly injurious to early cabbage in the 
eastern and central parts of Iowa, 

Cabbage and radishes may be protect- 
ed from injury by the maggot with cor- 
Prosive sublimate solution. This material 
fg prepared by dissolving one ounce of 
corrosive sublimate -in eight gallons of 
water. 3 

Corrosive sublimate does not dissolve 
feadily in cold water, and on that ac- 
count it is advisable to use hot water. 
The material should be dissolved in earth- 
en, glass or wooden vessels because cor- 
rosive sublimate will injure metal or tin. 
The solution may be applied with .a pail 
anda small dipper, about one-fourth of a 
teaspoonful being placed on the earth 
hear each plant. If desired, a sprinkling 
fan with the nose removed and _ the 
Spout partly plugged with a piece of wood 
fo prevent the solution from flowing too 
freely; may be used in applying the in- 
fecticide. The object is to wet tiie soil 
about the stem of the plant. Slight burn- 
ing and withering of the leaves might re- 
sult if the solution is poured directly 
Pever the plants. It is safer to direct the 
Streams below the leaves and stems as 
Much as possible. ‘The first application 
thould be put on when the plants are 
about four days old. 

Barly cabbazes in the field may be pro- 
tected from injury by treatments at in- 
tervals of about one week, the first ap- 
pileation’ being made within three or four 
days after the plants have been set in 
the field. Late cabbage plants in the 
Seed-bed may be protected from the mag- 
£t by weekly applications of corrosive 
/tublimate during the growing period of 
’ the plants. 

The same treatment will protect rad- 
ishes from the cabbage or radish maggot. 
In cases where only a small amount of 
Tadishes are grown, the plants may be 
; Protected by covering with a cheesecloth 
/Aereen, This screen prevents the flies 
from getting to the radishes in order to 
i sit their eggs, 
| PHEASANTS BETTER BE CAREFUL 
§ Lovers of wild life will have to find 
tome method of teaching the pheasants 
of northern lowa to leave the corn fields 
_oone, or the outraged farmers will peti- 
7 for permission to have an open sea- 
Seti ered: according to the reports 
a are coming to the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
a ae ree number of complaints have been 
Soe by the department that pheas- 
Leato re feeding on young. corn as it 
fone and that they are also killing 
! Where poultry, One complaint arrived 
: 4 pheasant killed a grown turkey 
; on its nest, 
last general assembly amended the 
b law So that if 150 farmers or land- 
+, Veda Mm a county petition the state 
eee, 2"den, he may declare an open 
Will be | Pheasants during which time 

lawful to kill not to exceed twelve 
per day, or to capture such birds 
ut limitation as to number. 








TO FURNISH SPRAY SERVICE 

Farmers and fruit growers of the state 
of Iowa will soon have the assistance of a 
spray service which will predict the fruit 
spraying dates to contro] fruit pests for 
the state. The project will consist en- 
tirely of correspondence and will give 
valuable information for the spraying of 
fruits. It is being established by the 
entomology section of the agricultural ex- 
periment station and the extension ento- 
mologist at Iowa State College. 

Prof. B. B. Fulton, of the entomology 
section of Iowa State College, will have 
general charge of the work. Fred D. 
Butcher, extension entomologist, plans to 
establish two field stations, one inenorth- 
ern Iowa and one in southern Iowa. Wr. 
I. E. Melhus, plant pathologist of Iowa 
State College, will also co-operate in the 
work and will endeavor to give whatever 
information is asked for concerning con- 
trol of plant diseases, 

County agents and others who are in- 
terested in this spray service are urged 
to make their requirements known to 
Dr. C. J. Drake, head of the entomology 
department of the college. 





T. B. TEST TAG IDENTIFIES STOLEN 
ANIMAL . 

A cow was recently stolen from a farm- 
er in Warren county, Iowa, who had just 
had his cattle tested for tuberculosis. 
The cow was removed to another county 
by truck, but when found the farmer was 
able to identify it by comparing the state 
tuberculin pass tag which was placed in 
the animal’s ear. 

It is not known whether this will cause 
the thieves to remove all tuberculin test 
tags or whether it will cause them to stop 
stealing cattle in Warren county, for the 
first test of all the cattle in the county 
is practically completed. It is expected 
that Warren county will be one of the 
next counties to be recommended for a 
modified area on account of the small 
percentage of bovine tuberculosis. 





“CO-OP” CREAMERY MAKES GOOD 


Starting with an estimated capacity of 
900 cows, December 8, last, the Garrison 
Co-operative Creamery now finds it re- 
quires 1,500 cows to supply the necessary 
milk for its butter production. * The pro- 
duction during December was_ 17,000 
pounds of butter. During January, the 
first complete month, it yumped to 35,000 
pounds, and by April was 53,000 pounds. 
Because of the tremendous increase, the 
Garrison creamery has been compelled to 
enlarge its capacity, purchase new re- 
ceiving tanks, and is now working day 
and night, six days a week. 








TIME TO SWAT FLIES NOW 


Now is the opportune time for Towa 
farmers to get in some good swats at 
their old enemy, the house fly, according 
to Prof. W .H. Wellhouse, of the entomol- 
ogy department of Iowa State College. 

Now that the spring planting is done 
and the weeds are not pressing as they 
usually do, the farmer can haul out the 
piles of horse manure that have accumu- 
lated during the busy weeks and thereby 



























































Champion -Riders of 
the world in thrilling 
contests of Roping, 
Racing, Bulldogging 
and other Frontier 
Sports. A reproduc- 
tion of the famous 
Cheyenne Frontier 
Days. 
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& Not a Wild West Show, but actual 
“, competition in feats of skill and daring. 
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destroy the breeding place of that com- 
mon pest, the house fly. 

Moisture is one of the prime requisites 
for the development of flies. If the farm- 
er can manage, during the hot summer 
months, to keep the manure from ac- 
cumulating in piles, he will have gone a 


long way in preventing the development 
of house flies. When the manure is 
spread as fast as it is accumulated, it 


dries out fast and the flies are unable to 
develop. 





This season, due to its 





dryness, has 


Butter Profits and Losses 


Butter still shows a slight profit. 
The way our chart is constructed, how- 
ever, this may be more apparent than 
real, in view of the fact:that pas- 
tures now seem to be decidedly below 
normal, 

With corn at $1.13 a bushel, oats at 
48 cents a bushel, bran at $30 a ton, 
cottonseed meal at $44 a ton, and oil 
meal at $44 a.ton at central markets; 
with loose hay at $13 a ton on the farm 
and labor at 28 cents an hour, the cost 
of producing a pound of butter on a 
Chicago extra basis was around 38.3 
cents in the month of May, 1925. The 
actual price was 40.5 cents, or there 
was a profit of 2.2 cents a pound. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els, Chicago milk in May of 1925 cost 





livered at the country bottling plant. 
The quoted price was $2.30 a hundred, 
or there was a profit of about 55 cents 
a hundred. The Chicago milk produc- 
ers under their present bargaining 
system, do not allow milk prices to 
fall as much during the period of flush 
production in the spring as they used 
to before the war. On the other hand, 
they keep the price from rising quite as 
much as it used to during fhe winter. 
On the whole, the Chicago milk pro 
ducers seem to be holding the general 
price level just a little higher in 
this way than would otherwise be the 
case. 

It now looks as tho pasture short- 
age might have a considerable effect 
on the supply of dairy products of all 


about $1.75 a hundred to produce, de | kinds. 


10 Cents Gain Per Lb 





Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 


are given to milk cows. 





WOOL! 


Our prices on wool are usually 3c to $¢ 
higher, because we buy direct ro 4 sell only 
in car lots to eastern markets. Write us bee 
fore selling your 1925 clip 


RUMBAUGH, Wool and Furs, Des Moines 


317 South West Sth Street 








been unusually harmful to the flies. The 
development of the house fly in the mae- 
nure pile takes from one to two weeks, 
and if the manure is not allowed to stand 
longer than this, Professor Wellhouse 
predicts a hard summer on the pest. 


SEED CORN MAGGOT 


Altho the seed corn maggot has de« 
stroyed entire fields of corn in a few 
places in the state of Towa, Dr. C, J. 
Drake, state entomologist at Iowa State 
College, says that it is not doing as much 
damage in the state tnis year as it did 
last. -It seems to confine Its attacks this 
spring to local areas here and there. In 
the spring of 1924 the outbreak was gene 
eral over a large portion of the state, 

The seed corn maggot is the larvae of 
a small fly that breeds in such seeds ag 
corn and beans. It is a regular occure 
ring .pest and thrives best in wet, cold 
seasons. This spring has not been very 
favorable for the development of the 
maggots. 

Good growing conditions, favorable for 
the development of corn, will prevent 
injury by the maggot. It is advisable to 
replant missing hills, or if the entire field 
is destroyed, to replant the field immee 
diately, as it is not likely that the weathe 
er conditions will be such that the seed 
corn maggot will destroy the field a sees 
ond time. 





JUDGES FOR NATIONAL BELGIAN 
SHOW 

W. H. Pew, Freedom Station, Ohio, and 
J. S. Montgomery, South St. Paul, Minn., 
are announced as the judges at the Sev- 
enth Annual National Belgian Horse 
Show, to be held at Waterloo, Iowa, Sep- 
tember 28 to October 4, 1925. The pre- 
mium list for the Belgian classic will be 
ready for distribution June 15. Little 
change has been made in either the clas- 
sifications or the prize money offered, 


AS ENGLISH IS SPOKE 


Says the Flapper: “I believe I will 
shingle my hair.” 

Says the Grandfather: 
shingle my roof.” 

Says the Brother Law Student: big | 
think I'll hang out my shingle.” 

Says the Inebriate Hubby: “I wish I 
wash shingle m’shelf.” 





“I believe I wi'l 
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" -WALLACES’ FARMER, June 5,4 





Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, June 8-14 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 200 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. m.; 1:01 
Pp. m.; 1:25 p m. . 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a, m., 
noon and 1:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
gtock ard g-zin market reports; weather 
forecast. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30 in the morning and also at noon 
and 2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of 
the leading western markets, but with 
special attention to St. Louis. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Ames, WOI, 270—Monday, 19:00 p. m., 
music; Thursday, 8:15 p. m., music, 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
to 8:15, musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 
11:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
8:35 to 10:30 p. m. 

Davenport, VOC, 484—Tuesday, 6:30 
music; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; 
Thursday, 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., music; Fri- 
day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
m., music. P 

Des Moines, WHO, 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00, 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Sunday, from 
9:00 to 9:30, and occasionally vesper serv- 
ices from 4:00 to 5:00 p. m. Band concert 
Monday evening at 7:30. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Music at 
8:00 p. m., Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:00, dinner hour 
program, every evening but Wednesday 
and Sunday; 2:00 to 11:00 every night but 
Wednesday. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Monday, 9:00 p. 
m.; Tuesday, 6:30 p. m.; Wednesday, 7:00 
p. m.; Friday, 7:30 p. m.; Saturday, 7:00 
Pp. m.; musical programs. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night except Tuesday, 6:30 to 10:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
1:25 p. m.; sacred service, Sunday, 3:00 to 
4:00 and 6:30 to 8:00 p. m.; ladies’ hour 
matinee, 3:00 to 4:00 p. m. each week-day. 

Talks 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Friday, June 12, 
at 7:30, talk on ‘‘How the 4-H Boys and 
Girls Spend Their Summer,” and “Why 
Every County in Iowa Has a Farm Bu- 
reau.”’ 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 
ics on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. 


m.; 


We are wondering whether any of our 
subscribers would like to have some of 
the programs listed besides those regu- 
larly found in our radio column. There 
are many excellent programs broadcast 
from eastern stations that we could list 
if we thought our radio friends would 
thereby be benefited. Let’s have your 
experiences, addressed to the Radio Ed- 
itor, Wallaces’ Farmer. 





“DRAFT FILLY FEEDING EXPERI- 
MENTS 


Purebred draft fillies 
grovth an@ remain clean in their legs 
when pastured on sweet clover during 
the first part of the grazing season and 
on blue grass during the latter part of 
the season, according to results of tests 
which are reported in a bulletin pub- 
lished by the experiment station of the 
college of agriculture of the University of 
Tilinois. It is entitled, “Feeding Pure- 
bred Draft Fillies,” and gives the results 
of experiments made for the purpose of 
finding a pasture to use in combination 
with blue grass which would give better 
results than blue grass alone during the 
hot, dry months, Thesé tests in turn 
were part of a series made by the ex- 
periment station on the economical feed- 
ing of purebred draft fillies. J. L. Ed- 
monds, chief of horse husbandry at the 
college, and C. W. Crawford, a member 
of that division, conducted the tests and 
are the authors of the new bulletin. 


make a good 





MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
“Here lies the body of Samuel A. Green, 
Proposed to ‘Lou'se and called her Irene.” 


526—Sunday, Mon- ‘ 


‘intelligent parents. 





Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
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FARM LANDS 


BABY CHICKS 





WISCONSIN 
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$6.40 
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7.04 
7.36 
7.68 
8.00 
8.32 
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x 8.96 
[ 6. 9.28 
9.60 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 
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RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


MUNICIPAL land bank, public utility, 
railroad and industrial bonds, from 4 
per cent to 7% per cent. James A. Cum- 
mins & Co., 702 Equitable Bldg., Des 
Moines. 
BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


GERMAN Police (Shepherd) dog at stud. 
Sired by an imported show dog; has the 
finest bloodlines in this country; dam 
is cattle and stock trained; pups for sale 
at all times; $40 and up. R. W. Packer, 
R. 3, Marshalltown, Iowa. ° 
FOR SALE—Purebred Scotch Collie pups, 
$10; Shepherd pups, $7.50; males or 
spayed females; farm raised; every-day 
working parents and natural heelers with 
nerve, Also black and_ spotted ponies. 
Fred Schwieger, Dows,*lowa. 

















COLLIES—Pups and grown dogs in all 
colbrs, priced to fit the farmer's pock- 
etbook; best of heel driving stock; every 
sale guaranteed. Shomont Kennels, Box 
66, Monticello, lowa. 
GERMAN Police dogs; puppies offered of 
both sexes, from registered stock and 
Females, $25 each, if 
Rolfe, Ia. 





at once. H. F. Oelrich, 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA farmers make more money 
on small farms in San Joaquin valley, 
California, where you can work outdoors 
all the year. Splendid opportunities for 
men of moderate means. Twenty and 
forty acre farms produce alfalfa abun- 
dantly. Dairying, hogs and _ poultry 
make gédod returns; staple varieties of 
fruits yield dependable profits; combina- 
tion of these means a well-balanced farm 
with good income thruout the year. Win- 
terless California offers much to the man 
looking for a country where he can get the 
most out of life. Climate delightful, long 
growing seasons; wonderful roads; excel- 
lent schools. Co-operative marketing as- 
sociations afford profitable outlets for all 
produce. A small one-family farm, cut- 
ting out high labor costs, insures success. 
No winter handicaps. San Joaquin valley 
illustrated folder mailed free on request. 
Se . Seagraves, General Colonization 
Agent, Santa Fe. Ry., 910 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, IIl. 
CANADA 
HOMESEEKERS, we have the best wheat 
land in Saskatchewan, for sale on easy 
terms; close to railways; with or without 
equipment; crops included, Come along 
with our personally conducted parties ev- 
ery second Tuesday. Free transportation 
allowed on purchase. See this great wheat 
copntry, where wheat is $2 and land $35, 
Dawson Land Co,, 339 Frankel Bldg., Des 
Moines. 


taken 




















MISSOURI 
SELL or lease cheap; might divide; 10,000 
acre ranch; woven wire fence; Oregon 
county, Missouri; 300 acres cultivated; 
several houses; good grass; well watered, 
J. W. Smith, Fremont, Mo. 
MONTANA 
FOR SALE—Stock ranch 
Montana; 1,840 acres; grows excellent 
native grasses, alfalfa; good coal veins 
nearby; private irrigation system from 
natural drainage. Very reasonable price 
and terms. Address owner, H. W. Split- 
ter, 2230 Hollister Ave., Madison, Wis. 
OHIO 

















in southeastern 





HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
120 ACRE Barron county; near market; 
improved, bargain; good soil; 110 acres 
plowed. Poor health. W. S. Beals, Che- 





BABY Chicks; guaranteed to live, 

our catalog, with special reduced prices 
after May 15 on_superior-bred, heavy. 
laying varieties. Early maturing, ingy, 
ing good winter laying. Explaing 
we guarantee livability. Write A, 
Peters, President, Peters-Certified Poy, 
try Breeders’ Assn., Box 81, Newton, la 
CERTIFIED Rose Comb and Rhode Islang 

Red chicks; guaranteed to live; hegyy 
winter-laying, tested flocks, prope 
mated. Reduced prices after May 7 
Early maturing, insuring good wintg 
laying. Peters-Certified Poultry Bre 
ers’ Assn., Box 811, Newton, Iowa, 








tek, Wis. 
HELP WANTED 


MAN wanted in every district immedi- 

ately. Remarkable value men’s, wom- 
en's, children’s shoes and hosiery direct, 
saving wearer 40 per cent. Experierce 
unnecessary. Permanent, steadily in- 
creasing income. Write today. Tanners 
Shoe Mfg. Co., 6-300 C Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





SALESMEN WANTED 

THE time has come! ‘‘Fly-Kil’” season 

starts this week. More than 300 men 
are going into action selling ‘‘Fly-Kil’’ to 
dairymen. Any man who sold “Fly-Kil”’ 
for us last season can tell you it is the 
quickest money-maker he ever saw. All 
those men are with us again this year and 
are doubling their last year’s business! 
Some of them have already been work- 
ing for two weeks and are earning $25.00 
to $50.00 per day! “Fly-Kil”’ is the most 
favorably known and most widely used 
dairymen’s fly spray. Kills every fly it 
hits and keeps other flies away. Adver- 
tised in all dairy and farm papers. Sold 
on a money-back guarantee by an old, 
responsible company. The demand is 
spreading like wild fire! No capital re- 
quired, Selling experience desirable but 
not. necessary. When you show farmers 
and dairymen what “Fly-Kil’’ will do it 
literally sells itself! We can use a few 
more conservative, responsible, ‘‘direct- 
to-the-user’’ salesmen. if you are a 
square shooter and a live wire—willing to 
work early and late for the next ninety 
days—you positively can make big money 
selling ‘“Fly-Kil’. Write immediately, 
giving name of your banker and other 
reference. Address, “Fly-Kil’’ Division, 
Willhelm Oil Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


LIVE STOCK 

FOR SALE—Holstein bull, very good type. 

Four dams average 701 pounds milk 7 
days; six dams over 381 pounds butter. 
Sire an 1,100-pound son of a 33-pound 
bull. Light in color; age 16 months; $125. 
Shomont Farms, Box B, Monticello, Ia. 

HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 

HOLSTEIN or Guernsey calves, seven 

weeks old, from heavy milking, high 
testing dams, $20 each, crated. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 

JERSEYS 

FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 

grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. 
Carr, Collins, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOOT Trouble—If your feet ache, burn, 
scald, swell, blister, perspire, disagree- 
able odors, don't suffer. Write to the 
Miller Drug Co., Kimball, S. D. 
CITY PROPERTY 
FOR SALE—Home in Iowa City, lowa. If 
you are planning to mote to Iowa City, 
this will interest you. Small nine-room 
house, frame; hot water heat; garage; 
12-minute walk from university; near car 
line; excellent condition. Address, H. L. 
3eye, Iowa City, lowa. 
CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog, showing pictures 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kan. _ 
oA... Sn 
FOR SALE—Cheap. Brand-new McClel- 
land army saddles, $5.85; reclaimed 
cavalry saddles, covered wooden stirrups, 
$4.95; new riding bridles with double reins 
and bits, § 9. Will ship C. O. D. Fried- 
lander Bros., Moultrie, Ga. 



































BABY Chicks for sale. Do'not buy 
you_ get our new low prices, effectiyg 
June 1, Chicks from high producing, dig: 
ease free flocks. Fifteen varieties, 
per cent live delivery. Members of the 
International and lowa Baby Chick Agggs 
ciations. Write or call. Cherokee Hate 
ery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Iowa. q 
CERTIFIED White, Buff or Brown Leg: 
horn chicks; guaranteed to live; ‘oe 





winter-laying, tested flocks, pro 

mated. Reduced prices after May jf 

Early maturing, insuring good winter lays 

ing. Peters-Certified Poultry Breeder 

Assn., Box 811, Newton, Iowa 

CERTIFIED Barred Rock chicks; guage 
anteed to live; heavy, winter-layfy 

tested flocks, properly mated. Reduced: 

prices after May 15. Warly maturing, 
suring good winter laying. 
fied Poultry Breeders’ 

Newton, Iowa. F 

CERTIFIED Buff and White Orpingte 
chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, wine 

ter-laying, tested flocks, properly mated 

Reduced prices after May 15. Early me 

turing, insuring good winter laying 

Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Asin, 

Box 811, Newton, Iowa. 

SWEEPSTAKES winner American Royal 
Tancred, young White Leghorns, 250 

330 egg lines. State culled and inspected, 

Blood tested for white diarrhea. Chicky 

$11, 100; $50, 500; $90, 1,000. Guaranteed 

to live. Rucker’s Poultry Farm, R.% 

Ottumwa, Iowa. 

‘ILLINOIS” aceredited chicks. Bai 
Rocks, Single Reds, $11.50, 100. White) 

Wyandottes, White Rocks, Buff Orp 

tons, $12.50, 100. June pri Post 

100 per cent delivery. 50 chi . $1 hig 

er. Earlville Hatchery, Earlville, I. 

BEST White Leghorn chicks, 288 to @& 
egg lines, 100, $8; Rhode Island : 

Barred Rocks or Buff Orpingtons, 100, $i 

Guaranteed live delivery, postpaid, Cat 

alog free. Shinn Poultry Farm, Box 

Greentop, Mo, 

SWEEPSTAKES winners National she 
Famous Firefly 288 egg line S. E. f 

State culled and inspected. Stock b 

tested for diarrhea. Chicks, $13, 100; 3% 

300. Mated by E. H. Rucker, R. 31, @ 

tumwa, Iowa. 

TOLUCA chicks; guaranteed to live; 
producing flocks; healthy; pured 
15 varieties. Get our special low Pp 

for May and June. Catalog. Tol 

Hatchery, Toluca, Il. 

BABY chicks for June, July, 
Thirty varieties. Low prices. 

McMurray, Webster City, Iowa. 

CHICKS—$7, 100, up; finest quality; pt 
breds. James Wiltse, Rulo, Neb. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING _ 


ANCONAS 
SINGLE Comb Ancona __ hatching ¢% 
from stock direct from Sheppard's pe 
$4 per 100. Fertility guaranteed. 
hatched on order. Mrs. Mark Shaw, 
roe, Iowa. a 
RHODE !SLAND REDS 
SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds; 
type, dark red, extra heavy 
Winners for 12 years. Eggs—langey 
100; $3.25, 50. Exhibition mating ess 
15; $6,.50. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Solon 
TURKEY EGGS ' 
PUREBRED Bourbon Red turkey 
45 cents each or $4 per 10. Mrs. H@i 
Shaffer, Webster City, Iowa. 
Wallaces” Farmer classified ads 
you in touch with a market for # 
jand that can be reached in no othef 


Peters-Cert 
Assn., Box sit. 
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LUMBER 
LUMBER and shingles at reduced prices. 
Farmers’ trade our specialty. Best 
quality. Robert Emerson Co., Box 1156-B, 
Tacoma, Wash. 








100 ACRES wheat, corn and clover land, 

40x72 bank barn with slate roof, new 
hen house, corn crib, granary and hog 
house, ten room dwelling, saw timber, 
plenty of fruit, well and windmill and 
cistern, spring water in pasture, land in 
high state of cultivation, one-half mile 
school and brick road seven miles to city. 
G. M. Firebaugh, Wooster, Ohio. 


WISCONSIN 
INCREASE your income and profit on 
your investment by becoming an owner 
of a fine farm in one of central and west- 
ern Wisconsin’s banner counties. Deal 
direct with owner. Send for free picture 
catalog of bargains. Wisconsin Farmers 
Homeseekers~ Service Bureau, Marsh- 
field, Wis. 








PHOTO FINISHING 
TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film devel- 
oped, six glossy prints, one 5x7 projec- 
tion print from the best negative for 30 
cents (silver). Interstate Finishers, Inc., 
Charles City, Iova. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


LEGHORNS, $11; Anconas, Barred Rocks, 

Reds, $12.50; White Rocks, White Wy- 
andottes, Buff Orpnigtons, $13.50 per hun- 
dred. Dellner Hatchery, Waterloo, Iowa. 























SEEDS AND NURSERY STO 4 


ALFALFA seed, 90 per cent pure, #1 

bushel; hulled white sweet _ clovely 
per cent pure, $5.50 per bushel; & 
here; sacks free. Geo. Bowman, COMM 
dia, Kan. 


CERTIFIED 








Manchu _ soybeans, 
yielding, early maturing; $2.25 3 
in sealed bags; free sample; free - 

Tilford Ellis, Lovington, Il. 

TRY Manchu soybeans for hay: 
good results seeded as_ late a8 
$1.55 per bushel, sacked, Satis 

guaranteed. Ray Miller, Suther 
NORTHERN Nancy Hall sweet, ‘ 
slips, 1.000, $2.75; 400, $1.40; sae 
Tomato plants, 400, $i. H. H “a 
lings, Mo. - 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ait 
you in touch with a market . 
land that can be reached in no other ® 
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MATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ANGUS 
June am P, Wilkinson, Mitchellville, 


$—Martin & Newby, Wall Lake, Ia. 
SHORTHORNS 
; —Frank Vonnahme, Carroll, Iowa. 
ine ses. Miller’s Sons, Granger, Mo. 
Oct. 6—Dubes & Ohlson, Aurelia, Iowa, 
DUROCS 

Oct. s—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa, 

Oct, 13—A._H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—J. D. Waltemeyer, Me lbourne, Ta, 
Oct. -- A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


ont 1i—Lester E. Theiss, Webb, Iowa. 
Jan. Mckee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Jan. 26—J. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
Feb. 6—A. Mh. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


lowes POLAND CHINAS 
gept. 23—Andrew Holmes, Ames, Iowa. 
Oct. 3—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Towa. 
Oct. _ IX. Hudson & Son, Montezuma, 
Tow: 
Ort. 13—E. 
Oct. 6—G. P. 


low: 
Bept. 2 


Cc. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
9—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 
Bee 43 ple Friday & Son, Murray, Ia, 
Oct. ees ann eee Bros., Leslie, Iowa 
Oct. 16—L. Lugar & Son; Derby, Towa. 
Oct. Bo beo. Y Greber, Farragut, Iowa. 
t. 22—Helgens Bros., Monticello, Iowa. 
Oct. 24—H. A Wessells, Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—Roy E. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa. 
Oct. 28—Bell_ Bros., Wiota, Iowa. 
Oct. 29—C. V. Day, Kamrar, Iowa. 
Jan. 18—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa. 
Jan. ge Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
Feb, 2—E. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Ia. 
Feb. 10—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Feb. 11—Stanley Addy, Marcus, lowa. 
Feb. 18—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—Helgens Bros., Monticello, Iowa. 
, 9—H. A. Wessells & Son, Creston, 
Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Aug. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
Aug. 21—Messerschmidt, Hedrick, Iowa. 
Aug. 22—Llanke Bros., Taintor, lowa; sale 
in New Sharon. 
Sept. 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Ia.; sale 
in New Sharon. 
Aug. 25—E. F. Clark, Nevada, Iowa: 
Oct. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 
Oct.15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 
Nov. 5—E. F. Clark, Nevada, Iowa; sale 
in New Sharon. 
Feb, 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 

Feb, 25—Holtz & Hopp, Avoca, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. A—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia, 
Feb, 27—L. FE. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
TAMWORTHS 

Sept. 9—J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Towa. 
Nov. 2—A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
eee vertisomente already running must have 
of such discontinuance or change reach us not 

later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
Of issue nu order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
fon or special position. Our pages begin to go 

Wo the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
es can be made after pages are made up. New 
Myertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
_—* late as Monday morning of the week of 





/ LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 

H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, lowa, 

BE. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 

JAMES I. HOAG, Office Address, 
Walnut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ae 
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Field Notes 


Roy E. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa, is rais- 
ing 140 little Poland Chinas this spring. 
ey are by the son of Iowa Timm and 
48on of Matador, and two other boars of 
Brinbow and Pathfinder breeding. Mr. 
urkey plans to hold a sale on October 27. 
~Advertiisng Notice. 
‘ay C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Iowa, Po- 
Md China breeders, are raising over 100 
s of spring pigs. They are nearly all 
Boy, one of the largest junior 
yearlings we have seen anywhere this 
‘tes Mr. Kish will not hold a sale this 
Teint will sell privately.—Advertising 


powseon pon ae. a, ot Beheter 

» are raising 81 pigs or, 

meee, The Robber, ana Wall Street. 

‘ @ pigs are doing finely, and, as usual, 
He see the boys at the state fair 

llon all. Matador is looking like a mil- 
— —Advertising Notice. 


fitty Andrew Holmes, Ames, Iowa, is raising 
drm s. pigs. There is one litter by 
a as Boy, the champion of the big 
ton ot ed last’ two years, one litter by a 
Atlas, gimistice Boy, the other litters by 
r. Holmes’ herd boar. September 
= been claimed for his fall sale date. 
Vertising Notice. 
A. Friday & Son, Poland China 
brs at Murray, Iowa, have the best 
They “Oi ng boars they have ever raised. 
a re by Reward, the fourth prize 
in pegatling boar at the 1924 Iowa 
Mie stery Pair; Caesar, the noted Klein boar; 
Bara ork Robin and others. Keep 
Gere in mind. Their sale date is 
14.— Advertising Notice. 
ate to be of the sort we like to talk about 
Mar een at the Harvey Ordung herd 
hater tot of Minn. We have not seen 
tne _ of big, queenly brood sows for 
‘yal than are to be found here. 
ies | ars are also in keeping, chief 
is Bandmaster, the noted son 
Pathmaster, and that did such good 





work in the Shanks herd at Worthington, 
Mina. Mr. Ordung is planning on show- 
ing again this year at the big state fairs. 
—Advertising Notice, 

Ferdinand Hass, of George, Iowa, can 
show two Poland China boars that would 
do any breeder’s heart good to look at. 
They are H. S. Pathfinder 
Model. As good as they are and as much 
as Mr. Hass would like to keep them, he 
finds it necessary to sell one, and will 
give the buyer his choice. Mr, Hass has 
a good crop of pigs to show the real 
worth of his boars. He also has a litter 
by Index and from a Rainbow sow that 
are A-1; also a litter by Answer’s Equal 
and from one of the top daughters of 
The Diamond. All are doing finely.— 
Advertising Notice. 

The popular prize winning Duroc boar, 
Intense Colonel, owned by Mr. E. J. Ed- 
wards, of Alta, Iowa, has to his credit 
the greater part of the 220 spring and fall 
pigs on the Edwards farm at this time. 
The interesting feature concerning this 
boar is the type he sires. Every one has 
a high arch back, clean-cut head and 
ear and exceptionally straight side lines. 
Present plans are to make a showing 
this fall at the big fairs of the get of 
Intense Colonel; junior yearlings, fall and 
spring boars and gilts. Watch later issues 
Fo added particulars.—Advertising No- 
ice. 





COLONEL COOPER’S ANGUS SALE 

Col. W. H. Cooper’s Angus sale, at 
Hedrick, Iowa, May 26, was well attend- 
ed by Angus breeders and farmers. The 
crowd filled ‘Colonel Cooper’s large sale 
pavilion to its capacity, and it looked 
as if the old time enthusiasm for good 
Angus cattle might be back, or at least 
on the way. Forty-six head were sold, 
making an avérage of a little over $200 
per head, The top of the sale was the 
Miss Burgess heifer, Berosa, which sold 
for $575, to A. J. McCafferty, Miami, Ind, 
The next highest price was $500, paid for 
the Miss Burgess bull calf, Burr Mar- 
shall. The buyer was T. L. Goeldner, 
Webster, Iowa. Only one other bull was 
in the sale—a Blackcap three-year-old. 
Lester Jay, of Ottumwa, Iowa, was the 
buyer at $235. Mr. Jay also bought sev- 
eral females for his herd at Blakesburg, 
Iowa. The top heifer was sired by En- 
late and the top bull was by Eline Mar- 
shall. Moss Bros., of Hills, Iowa, were 
among those starting new herds. Cloyd 
Gatton, Rose Hill, lowa, who succeeds 
the firm of Thos. Gatton & Son, bought 
the Miss Burgess heifer, Berosa 3d, at 
$350. The list of sales following shows 
who other buyers were. The offering 
made a good showing and buyers got 
splendid values at the prices paid. Colo- 
nel Kraschel occupied tne block, assisted 
by Gene Fagin and Sale Managers E. T,. 
Davis and M. A, Judy. 
Berosa, Nov., °’22; A. 

Miami, Ind. 
Berosa 2d, Oct. 

Iowa 
Begonia 

strom, Aurelia, Iowa 
Berosa 3d, Oct., '24; 

Rose Hill, lowa 
3urr Marshall, Dec., 
ner, Webster, lowa ae ini 
Elbalate, Dec., ’23; Moss Bros....... 
Elbalate 2d, Nov., 24; A. J. MeCar | 


ferty 
Erica "sitiguee 75th, Oct., 
July, West Lebanon, Ind. 
Erica McHenry 76th, Sept., 
July 
Evergreen 
H. Thompson, 
Evergreen Erica 6th, 
July 
Environ E. 24, 
Coon Rapids, lowa . 
Environ E. 3d, Nov., 
Unionville, lowa 
Enester, July, °23; 
tumwa, Iowa 
Evelyn Q., Apr., 
tumwa, Iowa 
Enchantress 32d, June, 
Unionville, fowa 
Elta May s., May, °18; Felix Evans.. 
Eria 2d, Sept., ’22; Flechmen Bros., 
Garrison, Iowa 
Ember E., Oct., 
liamsburg, Iowa 
Edella C. 3d, Nov., ’21; C. D. Johnson 
Eideen E., June, '24; Leahy & Leahy, 
Parnell, lowa .. 
Enlate’s Ec ho, Se pt., "3: ¢C. 
son 
Eildeen, Jan., ’21; L. A. McCracken, 
Bonaparte, Iowa 
Eliane 8. 2d, July, '22; Felix Evans. 
Belate, Apr., ’23; Lester Jay 
Blackcap H. 26th, Oct., S: 
Ranch 
Blackcap McHenry C. 12th, Jan., ’24; 
C. H. Nelson, Birmingham, Iowa ... 
Blackcap H. 27th, Apr., ’24; Leahy & 
Leahy 
Blackcap McHenry C. 11th, Sept., ’23; 
Pingrey Ranch 
Blackeap 119th, Jan., ’21; L. A. Me- 
Cracken 
Blackcap 140th, Oct., ’23; 
Blackcap 143d, May, "84; 
Leahy tecveccene 
Blackcap Beauty Q., 'Apr., "21; 
Evans ‘ 
Blackcap Beauty M., Nov., ’18; Ww’ m. 
Flechner, New Virginia, lowa 
Blackcap Beauty C. 2d, July, °22; 
lix Evans jctemene 
Blackcap Beauty - 3d, Apr., "24; Fe- 
"24; 
‘June, "19; 


J. McCafferty, 
ad 

Theo. Nord- 

Cloyd Gatton, 


Goid- 


Erica 4th, Sept., °20; 
Cortland, Ind, 
Feb., °24; 
May,’21; er Ranch, 


Felix Evans, Ot- 


"18; J. A. Price, 


D. John- 


Felix E vans 
Leahy & 


lix Evans .... cee 
Blackcap Beauty B. *"94; "July, 
Leahy & Leahy 
Blackbird of Arbor Vitae, 
Cc. H. Nelso 
Blackbird of y *May,’ *99- Flech- 
ner Bros. 
ao E. 16th, “Mar. +34: ‘Leahy & 
y 
Biackeap of Eastside, “Aug. 24; Bert 
Giltner, Birmingham, Iowa p 3 
Blackcap C. 12th, June, ’24; H. Wat- : 


kins .. e cnwe 
Blackcap ‘Lady Cc. 165th, aJn., a a 
12; Felix ‘Evans... e 


Leahy & Leahy . 
Blackcap G., Sept., 
Blackcap 14l1st, ely, 93; Lester Jay. 


and Monarch’s~. 











A select offerin 
16 Blackcaps, 
10 Eisas, 3 Elba 


Write for 
when writing. 


H. P. WILKINSON, 





WILKINSON'S ANGUS CATTLE SALE 


At the farm 2 miles northeast of 


Mitchellville, la., Tues., June (6th 


50 Head—11 Bulls, 39 Females—50 Head 


20 with calves at foot 


of choicest breedin 
Blue Ribbon Blackbirds, 
Trojan Ericas; also a number Evergreen T. 
Ericas.—The bull offering includes 5 two year olds and 6 year- 
lings, good enough to go to any herd. 

This is by far the best lot of cattle ever cataloged from this herd. 


catalog and come, 


KRASCHEL and COOPER, Auctioneers 


and individual merit. 


10 Enchantress, 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


Mitchellville, lowa 

















SHORTHORNS. 


TAMWORTHS 








Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12to1i6 
months old. Good rugged bulls of 
best type and blood lines, sired by 
Royal utterfly. We are located 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 














Copy of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
Purpose Milking ay ay the farmer's cow, 
sent on request. Milking Shorthorn Society, independence, lowa, 


POLLED SHOKTHORNS 


POLLED FEMALES 


We are offering a nice lot of Polled Shorthorn 
heifers bred to prize winning bulls. Several of these 
were in our show herd last fall. Prices reasonable. 
Accredited herd. 

8. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville, Ia. 








— Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion lewa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, KR. 9, lowa City, lowa. 


BS. F. HAKRIS FARES 
TAMWORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 
row them by the bund 
one better. Circulars of wia- 
ners ready. Farmers prices, 
J. ™M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois 


Tamworth Boars 


Bred sows al! sold, We now offer some good husky 
boars. They are immune and priced reasonable. 
Buy a Tamworth for erase breeding; wonderful re- 
sults are obtained. A. E - Augustine, Rose ee Hill, Ia. 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


For early fall farrow. Bred to Rose Hill Anchor IX, 
seven times Junior Champion Boar. My prices are 
ble 











ABKHRDEEN-ANGUS 


OAK GLEN ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Bulls of serviceable ages for sale. Good Indtyi- 
duals of popular breeding at $100 00 each. Inspection 
invited. W. Ss. Al 'STIN, Dumont, lowa. 





Hn EREFORDS. 


OO 


FORSALE. 72 
HEREFORD STEERS yearlings, 90 calves. 


EDGAR SEDOKKE, Ottumwa, lewa 


PLO 





MOLSTEINS. 


Morningside Holsteins 
Few choice bulls: ages 8 to9 mo. Sire: Pletje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the %.57 5 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spare a few 
females. All select stock. Adress, 
Ed. Rensink, Sioux Co., 


HOLSTEIN BABY BULLS Being overstocked we 
bred bulls, a few weeks old, for $20 each. Farm ad- 
joins town. J. W. JENSEN, Exira, lowa 





Mospers, La. 








RED POLL 


MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


Bulls of excellent breeding, six to 15 months old. 
Maple Grove Varm, Little Cedar, lowa 





HORS KS 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestnuts, 
roans, sorrels and. bays. Percherons, blacks and 
greys. Few good Se aged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms, rt Farms, Greeley, ia. 








JACKS 


BLACK MAMMOTH JACKS 


Large selection of ried breeding 
jacks 3to 6 years 4. 
witb lote of bone. 


FRED CHANDLER, 7, Chariton, lowa 
YORKSHIRES 











Yorkshire Boars for summer and 
Some Good fall breeding, also gilts any age and 
Shepherd puppies. Wm. Zahs, Jr., Riverside, la. 


SHEEP. 
Grow M ore Wool 


Merino sheep = do | 
list of breeders. 

The American & Delaine ‘Merino Record Association, 
X E iN EA. On 10. 











A wor IONE ERS 
Make $100 a Day—B 


AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter's Auc Auction School 
818 Walnut St., Mansas City, Mo. 


Bend me your 640 home study course this month 
fer $25. I will pay mail man when it arrives. 


vaaaarad 




















R. E. MILLER 


Live Steck Auctioneer 
ard - t 





-M. P. BANCHER, 











LIVE STOCK 
aveTionzEm 
arian, lewa 
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FRED J. FILLMAN, Dexter, lowa 


‘bring home the Bacon” 

amwortns For Sale: Fall gilts, bred. 
Also 2 fall boara and pigs at 

weaning time. Best of breeding and individual 
merit. Priced for quick sale. Farm near Johnson Sta. 
en highway. J.J. Newlin, R. F. D., Grimes, Ia, 








SPOTTED POLAND- CHINAS. 


eee LADLLAPD BOLLE LPP BP 
SPOTTED SOWS © Bend us your order for 
& yearling sow bred te 
Harvester Boy for summer or fall farrow. Also 
daughters of Harvester Boy bred to The Am- 
chor and Eng. Typefinder. We wil! keep them 
until safe in pig. Come or write for prices. 
D. V. Crawford & Sons, Karlham, Ia. 


Spotted Boars and Gilts 


Sired by Banger’s Rainbow, he by Spotted 
WMO They are immune and priced 7 sell. 


WM.O.NOTZ, R.4, Creston, lowa 


Spotted Poland rz fn 


with pig and eannehe ye Chalere 
T. mM. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa. 








Guarantee 
mmune. 


HOLTZ’S SPOTS 


We welcome visitors at the farm at all times, 
The spring pigs are coming fine.—If you want a good 
Coon Hound Pap. write us. We always have 
something for sale. erman Holtz, Avoca, Ia. 


SPOTTED BRED SOWS 


Tried sows and fall gilts bred to Atta Boy's 
Surprise for September farrow. Immune and 
priced to sell. Also some good boars. 

Fr. H. BOPP & SON, Minden, lowa 








POLAND-CHINAS 


Youngblood Polands 


Fall boars by Pilot Clan and Orange Aid from big 
litters. Buy now, grow your future boar and save 
express. Priced to sell. 

NM. C. YOUNGBLOOD, 


POLAND CHINAS 


Limited number of aden —t og * pees for May lit- 
ters. Few duein early J 





Jefferson, lowa 





pan SER 10WA 





DUROC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Offering the tops of our fall boar pigs by Smooth 
Col. and High Giant. _ Seme very promising herd 
boar prospects. B. SAMUELSON 4&4 SOK, 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa. 








MAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES === = 
H. E. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, la. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Ch ester \ White Sows 
ite or Bept. 

pigs in et one snsaiaten | ha = yy trios. Best of sof gusty and 

breeding. Write for description and prices le 

faction “ guaranteed. McKINLEY BROS. & 

SONS, Melrose, Lowa. 
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2,000,000 women each sum- 
mer use Great Western Sugar 
for jelly making, canning and 
preserving. 


2,000,000 housewives endorse 
it. We GUARANTEE it. Join 
the two million ! 


















FROM ONE OF 
THE 2,000,000 


herr to thousands of housewives in the Middle 
est is Mrs. Ida Migliario, editor of The House- 
hold Magazine at Topeka, and counselor extra- 


‘opeka, ; 

scbjeets of contfng home making and inated 
matters. The wide experience of Mrs. Migliario 
and the trustworthiness of her counsel make the 

more convincing this testimonial of hers to the 

satisfaction of & t Western Sugar for every 

cooking purpose: 
“If you use Great Western Sugar 
you will be satisfied. That state- 
ment comes as a result of my us- 
ing the sugar made by The Great 
Western Sugar Company. It 
applies to candy making, cake 
making, canning of fruit, making 
of pickles, jams, marmalades, 
preserves—but best of all to that 
trickiest of culinary attempts— 
JELLY MAKING.” 


BUYING SUGAR NOW 
FOR THE FRUIT SEASON? 


Some houewives are. They are putting 
it away. They are using it for the early 
fruit. Throughout this territory Great 
Western Sugar is being purchased now 
for canning season duty. Your grocer 
knows well the G-W brand; he’ll see 
that you get it if you ask him for it 
by name. 


GUARANTEED! 


We guarantee Great Western Sugar to 
give satisfaction in F ye thyme can- 
ning, preserving and for every other 
sugar use. 


Ie must satisfy you, as it has satisfied 
2,000,000 other housewives. This guar- 
antee is made by the largest beet sugar 
refiner in the world. 


THEGREATWESTERN SUGAR COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 
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The most thorough information 
on jelly making, canning and pre- 
serving, with many practical and 
delightful recipes, has been put 
in book form oy Mrs. Ida Bailey 
Allen, noted cooking authority. 
We are mailing it free to any in- 
terested housewife. It is a hand- 
some, valuable booklet. Write 
today for a copy. 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR 
COMPANY 
Sugar Building Denver, Colorado 












































